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EDITORIAL 


discusses a problem which is of such vital 

importance to the gramophone industry that 
I do not feel any apology is needed for elaborating 
some of the points which have been raised. First of 
all we get a demand for the standardisation of record 
prices. This, I think, must come presently. The 
recording companies will have to bring themselves 
closer into line with book publishers. At present the 
difference in the prices of records is nominally depen- 
dent upon the royalty paid to the artist or artists, 
but, of course, the royalty paid has very little to do 
with the case. What really counts is the advance, 
which, so far as I can make out, is usually not an 
advance on royalties as in the case of the writer of 
books, but a fee which does not necessarily have to 
be earned out of successful records. If a publisher 
pays a novelist five hundred pounds in advance of 
royalties at, let us say, 20 per cent. on the published 
price of the book, the writer will not get another 
penny until he has earned that five hundred. Is 
this always the case with gramophone royalties? I 
fancy not. I fancy that the out-bidding of one 
another by the recording companies for celebrities 
is not always done by means of an advance. It is 
true that in many cases the advance paid to an 
author is only in other words a fee to include him in 
a publisher’s list, because many authors are paid 
advances they are never likely to earn. If the prices 
of records were standardised and the same royalties 
as now were still paid to the artists, it is clear that 
no recording company could afford to outbid its 
rivals in the reckless way now in vogue. A novelist 
like Mr. John Galsworthy will get a higher percentage 
as a royalty and he will get a larger advance, but 
his novel will be published at the same price as that 
of the writer who is getting half his percentage and 
a twentieth of his advance. For the life of me I 
cannot see why the same method cannot be applied 
to gramophone records; but probably, as I have 
said, this standardisation will come about fairly soon, 
and so I shall waste no more time arguing about it. 


The next point Mr. Davis puts forward from the 
dealer’s point of view is a limitation of what he calls 
strictly classical works to not more than twelve a 
month by each company. But this limitation would 
almost be effected if regard were paid to the third 


"Tae article by Mr. C. S. Davis on another page 


point he makes, which is to get rid of unnecessary re- 
duplication of big works, or even of smaller classical 
works. Yet when we look through the list of classi- 
cal records which Mr. Davis mentions as having sold 
comparatively well, we are up against a difficulty. 
I see that the Philadelphia version of Brahms’s First 
Symphony heads the list, and that was published in 
England after another complete version by H.M.V. 
with Abendroth conducting, and I think I am right 
in saying after the Columbia version under Wein- 
gartner. The Parlophone version under Otto 
Klemperer was published later. Then I find that 
the H.M.V. version of the Schubert Trout Quintet 
played by Backhaus and the International String 
Quartet is mentioned as a good seller, yet two 
versions of that had already appeared electrically 
recorded from Columbia and Parlophone, both of 
which came out complete soon after the old acousti- 
cal recordings. Then when I turn to the list of best 
sellers from Columbia I find at the head the re- 
recording of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony with 
Sir Henry Wood conducting, which had already 
appeared electrically recorded in the H.M.V. and the 
Parlophone lists. Next I find the Schumann Piano 
Concerto with Fanny Davies, which had already 
appeared in the H.M.V. list with Cortot as soloist. 
It may be argued that the Cortot records were 
8s. 6d. apiece and the Fanny Davies only 4s. 6d., 
but this as an argument is counterbalanced by the 
fact that the H.M.V. Trout Quintet was a best seller 
at 6s. 6d. after excellent versions of it had been done 
by Columbia at the same price and by Parlophone 
at 4s. 6d. a record. But it is even more surprising 
to find that, after the tremendous success of 
Schubert’s B flat Trio in the red H.M.V. series with 
Casals, Thibaud and Cortot, it is a best seller again 
when done by Columbia with D’Aranyi, Salmond and 
Myra Hess in the light-blue series at 6s. 6d. a disc. 
Another interesting thing I notice about Mr. Davis’s 
list of classical best sellers is that there is not a single 
string quartet or quintet among them, but that 
chamber music is represented by two piano quintets, 
a piano trio, Chopin’s Nocturnes, and Myra Hess’s 
Bach record, with a piano concerto as well. I shall 
be interested to hear from Mr. Davis how Beethoven’s 
Archduke Trio, which appears this month in glory of 
gold and scarlet, will compare as a seller with the 
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previous issue of it by Columbia on light-blue discs. 
My own preference is for the Columbia version, 
though it will not stand being played with steel. 
This business of duplication and re-duplication is 
evidently not quite so simple an affair to analyse as 
one might have hoped, and until we are in possession 
of approximate figures from several other big gramo- 
phone dealers who run their businesses as intelli- 
gently as Mr. Davis, we shall not really be in the 
position to make any too confident a statement about 
this vexed question of re-duplication. It might be 
possible to maintain that in some cases re-duplication 
helps, provided the work re-duplicated contains the 
requisites for a widely extended popularity. 
Brahms’s First Symphony, for instance, has been 
played a great deal on the Radio, and has been con- 
stantly before the public in version after version, 
and always ends in becoming a favourite composi- 
_tion, simply because, if only the listener gives it a 
chance, it must prove irresistible. Yet the present 
popularity of Brahms is entirely due to the combina- 
tion of gramophone and Radio. I was writing in 
an early number of this paper that the recording 
companies seemed to be under the impression that 
Brahms had written nothing else except Hungarian 
dances. If at that date Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
and Brahms’s First Symphony had been issued simul- 
taneously there is no doubt whatever which would have 
been the better seller. Nowadays I do not feel quite 
so sure, though I suppose Beethoven would still win, 
and indeed I should be very sorry if he did not. The 
conspicuous position that the piano occupies in Mr. 
Davis’s best sellers is due, of course, to the fact that 
the average man still thinks musically in terms of 
the instrument with which all his life he has been 
most familiar. In another ten or twenty years the 
piano will have ceased to be for the average man the 
medium through which he first thought of music, 
and it will be interesting to see the effect of that on 
musical taste. 

The next point Mr. Davis makes is one I have been 
advocating ever since this paper was started, and 
that is advance information to the trade and public 
about big works—in other words, the issue of a 
spring and an autumn list in the way that publishers 
do. The old argument against this used to be that 
the uncertainties of recording were so many com- 
pared with those of printing a book that no recording 
company would ever be able to feel that such and 
such a work would possibly be published three 
months ahead. This may have been a valid argu- 
ment in old days, but it is not a valid argument 
now, and I should be interested to hear from some- 
body in authority a statement why what seems a 
common-sense method of publishing should not be 
adopted. This business of springing out from behind 
a hedge with a great work savours more of trying 
to frighten the public than anything else. In 
November, 1923, I wrote in THE GramMopHonE: “ I 
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wish that the recording companies could be per- 
suaded to see themselves as publishers, which is what 
they really are, and take the public into their con- 
fidence by announcing beforehand the principal 
works they intend to give us during the spring and 
autumn seasons. The policy of bringing out great 
works of music on the jack-in-the-box principle 
savours too much of commercial sharpness. Inci- 
dentally it leads to the unnecessary duplication of 
great works, and it is destructive of the dignity which 
I should like to see the companies assume.” Need 
I add anything now to what I said nearly six years 
ago and what, at intervals, I have been saying ever 
since? The final point that Mr. Davis makes is the 
discontinuation of unusual recordings on the exist- 
ing basis. By this I take it he means on the basis 
that a gramophone dealer who wishes to be an 
accredited agent to any recording company is bound 
to stock the complete list of records issued every 
month. Mr. Davis is wrong in supposing that any 
bookseller can clear out his surplus stock at 
remainder prices without consulting the publisher. 
I wish to goodness that Mr. Davis could clear out 
all his surplus stock without consulting the recording 
companies, but that raises the whole problem of over- 
production. I do not know the exact figures for 
new novels last year, but I do know that 80 per cent. 
of them might have been left in manuscript without 
either the author, or the publisher, or the reader, or 
the bookseller, or indeed anybody except the printer 
and binder, being a penny the worse for it, were it 
not for the miserable fact, which is that all big 
business concerns in these days are run in such a 
way as to necessitate the issue of hundreds of super- 
fluous products in order to keep a huge staff occupied. 
A depressing thought which I commend to readers 
of this paper is that there is never enough money 
circulating in the world to buy what the world is 
producing; and so long as this state of affairs con- 
tinues, so long the present wasteful system of clutter- 
ing up the world with superfluities in the hope of 
finding necessities among them will continue. The 
remedy is a simple one. Major Douglas has proved 
that in a series of fascinating little books; but unfor- 
tunately the simple remedy would involve the imme- 
diate destruction of certain omnipotent vested 
interests. So the remedy, though simple, is also so 
drastic as to make people afraid of it. The remedy 
for an aching tooth is equally simple, yet hundreds 
of people prefer to have toothache rather than go to 
the nearest dentist and get the tooth pulled out. Mr. 
Davis, exasperated by the noise of his shelves groan- 
ing under the weight of superfluous stock, wishes to 
lighten them by sacrificing Poulenc and Witkowski. 
He would empty Witkowski’s Lake down the nearest 
drain. He says that booksellers do not have Proust 
and Joyce forced upon them, and asks why he should 
have to keep Witkowski’s Lake decanted for a public 
which refuses even to sip it. Who can do anything 
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but sympathise with Mr. Davis? I felt myself that 
Witkowski’s Mon Lac was a most agreeable piece 
of music, but I could not possibly advise the average 
reader to add it to his collection of records at the 
expense of Beethoven or Mozart, from whom I knew 
he would get not merely a more immediate but a 
more durable pleasure. Our trouble is that the 
gramophone was not invented many years before it 
was, or Shall I say that electric recording was not 
invented before it was? It is finally not so much a 
problem of taste as a problem of money. Suppose 
that printing had not been invented until twenty- 
five years ago, and that all the great masterpieces of 
literature had existed only in manuscript or when 
played on the stage and at the same time that a 
circulating library did not exist, what critic would 
fee] justified in advising a reader to neglect the pur- 
chase of a volume of Shakespeare’s plays in order 
to buy Proust, and Proust is a very much greater 
artist in literature than Witkowski will ever be in 
music. As things are, Shakespeare’s plays can be 
bought complete for 8s. 6d., whereas one symphony 
of Beethoven cannot be bought for less than 25s. 
Somehow or other records will have to become 
cheaper. How that is to be effected I have not the 
least idea. I do not believe that the circulating 
library of records can provide the solution. Leaving 
on one side for the moment such questions as the 
fragility and durableness of records, Radio is now 
the circulating library of music. The advantage of 
the gramophone over radio is the same advantage 
that having one’s own library possesses over a circu- 
lating library. If you have to send round the corner 
to borrow Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, you miss 
the pleasure of being able to play it when you want 
to play it. Then, too, there is the question of the 
wear and tear on records. The man who has spent a 
hard-earned pound on a piece of music may be 
forgiven for vowing that he will never spend another 
when he finds that after a few playings it is beginning 
to show signs of wearing out. Once again money 
talks. In old days we said that something was as 
expensive as a wife; but soon women will retort that 
something is as expensive as a gramophone. The 
situation has been complicated by flooding the 
market with cheap popular records which must have 
interfered badly with the business done by such 
dealers as Mr. Davis, who formerly could rely much 
more confidently than they can now on the turnover 
from the dance records of such companies as H.M.V. 
or Columbia. The vice of over-production is obvious 
among the lighter records. Not a month goes by 
without twenty records of perfectly worthless 
American singers and allegéd comics being published. 
No one objects to the success of a pair like Layton 
and Johnstone or the Two Black Crows, but we have 
to pay the penalty for their success, because without 
any judgment whatever the recording companies 
publish imitators in the hope of getting a similar 
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success. We on this paper have the satisfaction, the 
melancholy satisfaction some people would call it, 
of nearly always knowing at once what is likely to he 
a big popular success every time one appears on a 
record. Take the Two Black Crows, for instance. 
The London Editor asked why their records were not 
published over here, and prophesied a great success 
for them some time before they were published. 
Since then we have been flooded with pitiable imita- 
tions, not one of which has had the ghost of a chance 
of repeating that success. We were first in the field 
to hail Jack Smith, Layton and Johnstone, Master 
Lough, Essie Ackland, and I don’t know how many 
more besides, but in saying that I am not saying that 
this paper has the slightest influence over sales of 
popular records, for I know perfectly well it has not. 
I believe from letters I have received from artists 
that I am able in the columns of the Sunday Pictorial 
to get a man the public ear; but I should not be able 
to do that unless he had a quality in him which was 
certain to reach the public ultimately whether I said 
anything about him or not. I find, so far as the 
radio is concerned, that my taste reflects the taste 
of the public. The only thing is that I get sick of 
popular favourites before the public gets sick of them, 
because I get too big a dose of them. Let me hear 
three or four Jack Smith records once a year, and 
he will always give me great pleasure, but to hear 
Jack Smith as I have had to, month in month out, 
in every kind of song, good, bad, and mediocre, has 
made it almost impossible in the end for me to listen 
to a Jack Smith record. But the public as a whole 
will obviously not get satiated with them for a very 
long time. There are certain songs the public likes 
which I have never been able to like. Sonny Boy, 
for instance, I found intolerable; though from the 
moment I heard it I was under no illusion but that 
it would have a great success. Why must all these 
successes be found by the same wasteful process as 
induces a herring to lay millions more eggs than can 
ever become herrings? Much the same principle has 
been adopted nowadays by publishers who publish 
hundreds of worthless novels in the hope of striking 
an If Winter Comes. I have never yet met a pub- 
lisher who was able to foretell with absolute convic- 
tion a real winner. I have never yet met a theatrical 
manager who could do it. ‘‘ Why, then, if it is so 
easy to spot winners,’? somebody may ask me, 
** don’t you make yourself rich for life by producing 
best sellers and theatrical successes according to the 
recipes you have? ’’ But here comes the rub: the 
best seller, whether he be singer or writer or com- 
poser, must be inspired with the conviction that 
what he is doing is the best expression he can give 
himself. Some law of nature forbids success to any 
art, however low the expression of it may be, which 
is not sincere. Any young man who sits down to 
write the story of Cinderella and believes that he is 
telling it for the first time will sell his sixty thousand 
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copies during the next six months. But how many 
young men could do that? 

I think Mr. Davis is optimistic about the literary 
taste of the public, and certainly about the effect of 
circulating libraries. What I object to about the 
circulating library is the way the public accepts the 
book it is given instead of the book it wants, particu- 
larly as it is usually given a bad product of this mad 
spirit of over-production which possesses publishers 
of to-day. Economic conditions are responsible for 
the debasement of taste, and until we arrive at a 
state of society which refuses to contemplate with 
equanimity the existence of more goods in the world 
than there is money to buy them with, so long shall 
we continue to over-produce. THE GRAMOPHONE was 
a success because it was wanted. Thousands of 
pounds have been spent since THE GRAMOPHONE was 
started in launching papers in the world which were 
not wanted, some of which have died and some of 
which have survived through the distributive force 
of the organisation of which they form a superfluous 
part like the spleen. 

I may seem to have wandered far from Mr. Davis 
and the problem of his overweighted shelves; but 
anybody who has had patience to read through what 
I have written will recognise how deeply I sym- 
pathise with his perplexity, though I may not be 
able to see a solution for it in the circulating library. 
I wish I could. I agree with him profoundly about 
over-production ; but I am not prepared to apply the 
methods of Dr. Marie Stopes to Beethoven and the 
methods of the poultry yard to whining American 
songs, because I know perfectly well that if we sup- 
press Beethoven we shall get a corresponding increase 
in the Niagara of bilge-water which already threatens 
to deafen us. With regard to poor Poulenc and poor 
Witkowski, whose symphonic poem Mon Lac (Col. 
9625-6-7) is really a most agreeable piece of music, 
and one that surely somebody in Liverpool ought to 
be able to take off Mr. Davis’s shelves, I hardly 
know what to say. After all, we do not get 
very many of these modern French works, though 
I suppose as I write this Mr. Davis is looking with 
hatred at the three ten-inch dark-blue Columbia 
discs of Gabriel Pierné’s Sonata da Camera (Col. 
5275-6-7). But if Poulenc’s Trio for piano, oboe, and 
bassoon cannot find a home in Liverpool, will Pierné’s 
Trio for piano, flute, and ’cello be any more fortu- 
nate? I wonder if Mr. Davis asked himself why 
Glazounov’s Stenka Razine was among the best 
sellers? I think I can tell him. It is because the 
melody of the Volga Boat Song appears early on in 
the music. And perhaps here is the solution. Let 
every disc of exotic music open with some dear old 
favourite. For instance, when another of Poulenc’s 
works is published let the first minute be taken up 
with the strains of Sonny Boy, played by piano, oboe 
and bassoon, and I will wager that Mr. Davis’s 
clients will emerge from Compton Lodge and those 


other delightful new audition rooms of his with 
Poulenc’s last exoticism under their arms and the 
money for it in their hands. Another plan might be 
to issue no disc of certain winners such as Sonny Boy 
under 8s. 6d., and a major work of the month com- 
plete in its album for 8s. 6d. That is the real 
trouble. Major works are too expensive for the 
average man—too expensive, too fragile, and too 
short-lived. Ars longa vita brevis, but on a gramo- 
phone disc brevissima. 

I had intended to return to the question of names 
for musical compositions in response to an interest- 
ing article by Mr. Basi¥ Maine in the Morning Post, 
but I have wandered so far in discussing Mr. Davis’s 
stimulating article that any further discussion of 
names will have to be postponed. Let me insist to 
Mr. Maine that I am not asking for names to be 
given in the spirit of modern programme music. The 
Archduke Trio, for instance, is surely a harmless 
name to give Beethoven’s Trio No. 7 in B flat Major, 
Op. 97. But there is one sentence which I must take 
out from the rest of the article and pin up for a 
moment. ‘* It is well,’ says Mr. Maine, ‘* to look 
upon this feverish interest in music with suspicion. 
It is akin to an alcoholic reaction; inevitably, a 
period of depression must follow.’’ I do not think 
that any depression will follow if musicians are able 
to supply the world with great works of art in the 
same proportion that writers continued to give the 
world great works of art after the invention of print- 
ing. I may personally think that the invention of 
printing was a disaster; I may personally think that 
the invention of the gramophone and wireless was 
a disaster ; I may personally think that the invention 
of the internal combustion engine was a disaster; 
but whatever my personal opinion may be, the only 
possible attitude for me to adopt is a determination 
to make the most of and get the best out of all these 
inventions. There was a most significant article by 
Mr. Ernest Newman in the Sunday Times of April 
21st, in which he practically put forward the theory 
that the only musical form certain of enduring vitality 
was opera. Now where is Mr. Laurence Binyon’s 
definition of music as material which is no material ? 
Or Walter Pater’s highest art in which form and 
matter are one? Musicians have a perfect right to 
suspect this feverish interest of the public in music; 
but the public is equally entitled to suspect the 
creative ability of modern musicians to produce the 
goods. At present the public looks like being 
starved between the stale and the indigestible. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME VI 


An Offer of Free Copies 


N previous years those comparatively few readers 
I who have bothered to buy copies of the Index to 

Tue GRAMOPHONE for the preceding twelve months 
have found it a most valuable investment. The 
trouble that it saves in the search for reviews of 
particular records, articles, gadgets, etc., is incal- 
culable; and in its present elaborate form the Index 
must again be produced in June, when the seventh 
volume begins. 

Up to June Ist it can be ordered for 2s. After that 
date the price will be 2s, 6d. It can be ordered 
through your dealer or newsagent or direct from our 
London Office. 

On the other hand, we have decided to try an 
experiment this year and to offer a free copy of the 
Index to every reader who will take the trouble to 


give us valuable information that we should not dare 
to ask as a favour. This is to fill up the form which 
will be found on p. xxxviii, and to send it to THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 58, Frith Street, London, W.1. Extra 
copies can be supplied if it is desired to avoid 
mutilating the magazine. 

The information will, of course, be treated in strict 
confidence. Our motive in asking for it is simply 
that with the rapid increase in circulation we are in 
danger of losing that personal touch with our readers 
which was so valuable in early days, when we knew 
the handwriting of almost everyone who read THE 
GRAMOPHONE. It is of importance as well as interest 
that we should be able to shape our policy from a 
first-hand knowledge of what people want. 

Readers who have already ordered and paid for the 
Index can claim a refund when they send the ques- 
tionnaire duly completed. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE anpb THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


A “Norma” 


Revival : 


‘** Aida” Albums 


The Opera 


NTEREST in Bellini’s once-popular opera Norma 

has been re-aroused by the fact that it is shortly 

to be revived at Covent Garden for the Italian- 
American prima donna, Rosa Ponselle, whom we 
have not yet heard here except through a few records 
made presumably by the Victor Company in New 
York. These have certainly won admiration, though 
I cannot recollect finding in them all the phenomenal 
qualities attributed to the singer herself by certain 
New York critics. It may be, of course, that she is 
a ‘* real wonder,”’ the ‘‘ queen of the Metropolitan 
sopranos,’ an artist who ‘‘ makes Golden the Age 
in which she lives,’’ and so forth. But on the whole 
it will be safer not to judge her by her gramophonic 
efforts, brilliant though they be, and wait until we 
have heard and seen the lady herself, which will be 
very soon indeed now. or one thing, I am 
unfeignedly glad that she is causing this reprise of 
Norma. I shall be interested to compare her with 
two great Normas of the past—the greatest that have 
been heard in my time—namely, Theresa Tietjen3 
and Lilli Lehmann. Of these, the latter sang the 
part at Covent Garden during her ultimate visit 


(June, 1899), when I wrote in the Sunday Times as 
follows :— 

‘** She presents a wonderfully dignified yet pathetic embodi- 
ment of the erring priestess, and rises in the fullest degree to the 
tragic situation of the last act. Her rendering of Casta diva 
was in many ways quite untraditional, being sung for the 
greater part in a delicate mezza voce that suggested in a striking 
degree the idea of mystery and awe ; while the sudden change 
to a broader tempo at the climax, if not what Bellini intended, 
was at least very imposing in effect.” 

Now, as most people are aware, the air Casta diva 
is the very cruv, the supreme test of vocal art, not 
alone of this opera, but every other opera of the 
school to which it belongs. Its extraordinary diffi- 
culty, despite its comparative simplicity musically 
speaking, may be estimated by the exceedingly small 
number of sopranos who attempt it. It is not more 
frequently heard to-day than it used to be fifty years 
ago, when few singers had the courage to challenge 
comparisons with Tietjens’s magnificent rendering— 
a triumph of vocalisation that baffles my descriptive 
powers just as much now as it did then. Adelina 
Patti’s genius was first revealed when, as a child of 
seven, who had never had a lesson in singing, she 
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was stood upon a table to sing Casta diva in imitation 
of what she had heard her mother do. But, except 
at that period, she seldom sang it in public, and in 
aingland during the lifetime of Tietjens, never! It 
is true that she included it among the precious if 
inadequate records which she made late in life for 
H.M.V. That, however, must not be regarded as a 
fair specimen of what Patti could do with Casta diva, 
much less what she might have done with it twenty 
years previously ; or even, say, what Dame Emma 
Albani contrived to achieve with it on the concert 
platform in her prime (which was a shade less satisfy- 
ing). There is also, by the way, a Columbia record of 
it sung by Celestina Boninsegna (old process), but 
upon the merits of that particular example I can 
express no opinion. 

Norma dates back to what we should term the 
Boxing Night of 1881, and is therefore within hail of 
its centenary. Within six years of seeing the light at 
La Scala it was produced in turn at London (both 
in Italian and English), Paris, and New York. The 
original cast will be remarkable for all time because 
of the fact that the part of Norma was created by 
the illustrious Pasta, for whom Bellini wrote it; 
while the rdéle of Adalgisa was filled by the famous 
Giulia Grisi, who was afterwards in this country to 
exalt that of Norma to the high level of tragic 
grandeur at which it was taken up and maintained 
by Tietjens. But the opera itself did not become 
popular in a night, nor did the phenomenal voices of 
Rubini, prince of tenors, or Lablache, the great 
basso, not to mention the divine Malibran, enhance 
its attractions until after the work had become an 
established favourite. Chorley tells us in his Recol- 
lections that ‘* the critics of the hour flouted Norma 
as a poor work,”’ that being when it was first mounted 
at the King’s Theatre in 1833 and Pasta (whose final 
season it was here) betrayed signs of waning glory 
by, among other things, beginning “‘ her evening’s 
task half a tone too flat ”’ (sic). 

Three years later it was Grisi’s turn, and ‘*‘ Norma 
set itself in its place, once for all.’’ The new diva 
(it was for Grisi that the term was invented) was 
then * in all the splendour of her beauty of voice and 
person, and mounted the throne of her predecessor 
with so firm a step that the world of the moment 
might be well beguiled into doubting which of the 
two was the greater queen.’’ Soon after this the 
historic liaison between Grisi and Mario began, and 
Lumley relates in his Reminiscences of the Opera the 
pitiable difficulty that he was in one night when 
Norma was announced for another prima donna, 
and ‘* Signor Mario refused to sing Pollione with 
any other Norma than Madame Grisi, and his refusal 
seemed particularly unreasonable, as the lady in 
question was at this time unable to perform. The 
denunciations against him were heavy. Scarcely a 
London newspaper refrained from attacking the recal- 
citrant tenor in explicit, not to say harsh, terms.”’ 
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But tenors are like that, so what was the use? Mario 
did not appear again that season, and he stuck to 
his pledge never to sing Pollione with any but his 
one and only Norma. Hers must have been an 
amazing performance! Chorley goes into ecstasies 
over it, even though he admits that it was modelled 
on Pasta’s—‘‘ perhaps, in some points, was an 
improvement on the model, because there was more 
of animal passion in it. ... There was in it the 
wild ferocity of the tigress, but a certain frantic 
charm therewith which carried away the hearer— 
nay, which possibly belongs to the true reading of the 
character of the Druid priestess, unfaithful to her 
vows. I think this must be so [adds Chorley] from 
recollecting how signally the attempt of a younger 
Norma to colour the part differently failed; I allude 
to Mademoiselle [Jenny] Lind. ... Her failure 
was something as entire, as aimless, as it is possible 
for so remarkable an artist to make. The actress 
and the play had no agreement, yet in Germany... 
I have heard this ‘ maidenly ’ reading of Norma by 
Mile. Lind lauded as among the master-strokes of 
never-sufficiently-to-be-wondered-at thoughtfulness. 
So that Madame Grisi’s reality kept the stage, and 
swept Mlle. Lind’s novelty from it as with a whirl- 
wind of fire.”’ 

I can add, of my own knowledge, that the Norma 
of Theresa Tietjens, if modelled upon anyone’s, fol- 
lowed the impassioned conception of Grisi, not the 
** pale, weak, maidenly ”’ delineation of Jenny Lind, 
to which Chorley took such strong objection. It will 
therefore be doubly interesting to me, and I trust to 
the reader now also, to note the precise line adopted 
in this respect by Mme. Rosa Ponselle when she gives 
us her view of the character. It will be found, I 
fancy, that she has not imitated one of Jenny Lind’s 
** strange mistakes,’’ and ‘* consulted her own per- 
sonality rather than the play.’’ Nor is it necessary 
that she should prove her fitness for the réle by repeat- 
ing the realistic observance gone through by another 
celebrated Norma, Henriette Sontag, when in 1849 
she was on a concert tour in England, in company 
with Lablache and other singers and the brilliant 
pianist Thalberg. For Mapleson records in his 
Memoirs that ‘* On one occasion, after giving a con- 
cert at Salisbury, the whole party paid a visit to 
Stonehenge, where Sontag sang Casta diva and 
Lablache a portion of Proveso’s solo music among 
the Druidical remains so suggestive of the opera of 
Norma.”’ By the way, mention of Sontag reminds 
me that it was the combination of that glorious 
soprano with Bellini’s heroine that first awakened 
Wagner’s enthusiasm for this opera. He simply 


adored Sontag’s voice and singing, and he looked 
upon Norma as a delicious fount that had gushed 
forth from the eternal spring of Italian melody. You 
see, Wagner could always be moved by beautiful 
melody beautifully rendered. 
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One more Norma story—this also told by Maple- 
son. ‘* Giugiini had been playing the part of Pollio 
to the Norma of Mlle. Titiens (then spelt that way) ; 
and in the scene where the Druid priestess summons 
by the sound of the gong an assembly which will have 
to decide as to the punishment to be inflicted upon a 
guilty person unnamed, Mlle. Titiens, on the point 
of administering to the gong an unusually forcible 
blow, threw back the drumstick with such effect that, 
coming into violent contact with the nose of Signor 
Giuglini, who was close behind her, it drew from it, 
if not torrents of blood, at least blood in sufficient 
quantity to make the sensitive tenor tremble for his 
life. He thought his last hour had come, and, even 
when he found that he was not mortally wounded, 
still nourished such a hatred against the offending 
drumstick that he swore a special oath (duly 
described) never to sing in Norma again, besides 
requiring that the drumstick should never more be 
brought into his presence. If not destroyed, it was 
at least to be kept carefully locked up.’’ So that 
made two distinguished tenors declining to appear 
any more as Pollio. Later on there were others, until 
at last I think the true explanation began to offer 
itself, viz., that the Roman officer who caused 
Norma’s ruin and made love to her dearest friend 
was such an unutterable cad that no respectable 
Italian tenor wanted to impersonate him, Obviously 
Bellini ought to have written the part for a baritone. 

* * * 


The early appearance of Aida in album form was 
inevitable. Someone asked me the other day if I 
did not think it had become the most popular of all 
Verdi’s operas, not excluding the three favourites 
of one’s boyhood, to wit, Trovatore, Traviata, and 
Rigoletto. My answer was an unhesitating affirma- 
tive, for the reason that Aida bridges the gap between 
the old and the ‘‘ advanced ”’ styles of Italian opera 
and so satisfies the lovers of each. It unites the best 
attributes of Verdi’s second and third “ periods ”’; 
it traces clearly the course of the wonderful develop- 
ment that was going on in the nature and working 
of his ever-growing genius, whilst owing nothing, or 
next to nothing, to the influences (Wagner more 
especially) that were revolutionizing the musical 
world at the time. I never was among those who 
claimed to perceive that Verdi had derived the 
inspiration for his Egyptian opera from Lohengrin or 
Tannhduser. To-day one asks what sort of re- 
semblance there was, beyond the newness and the 
strangeness to our ears of their modern harmonies, 
to justify such a conclusion? Not even in his 
orchestration, in my opinion, did Verdi owe aught 
to Wagner—not nearly so much, certainly, as both 
owed to Berlioz. Yet the sheer novelty, not alone 
to the ear but to the eye, that Aida presented to 
the audiences of Covent Garden and Her Majesty’s 
in the summer of 1876 would be scarcely conceivable 
by the present generation; nor was it the least of its 


many charms. The spectacle, enhanced by the 
startling garishness of the scenery painted in Italy 
and sent here as actual replicas of the original mise 
en scéne used at Cairo and La Scala, has long ceased 
to take our breath away as it did then. But the 
joy of Verdi’s glorious music remains a fresh and 
unfading delight, and I for one warmly welcome it 
on behalf of gramophonists to the increasing store of 
operatic albums. 

This present month of May sees both the leading 
companies ready with remarkably fine examples in 
electric recording of as difficult an opera as there is 
in the modern Italian repertory. Puccini with his 
Turandot may impose a heavier strain on the voice, 
but he demands neither the finesse of technique nor 
the pure line of cantilena that Verdi does in Aida. 
In the whole part of the imperious Chinese princess 
there is not a page calling for real bel canto in the 
same degree as do passages like I sacri nomi, O patria 
mia, and Si schiude il ciel respectively in the first, 
third, and fourth acts of this exacting work. Dusolina 
Giannini, who fills the title-réle in the H.M.V. cast, 
has all the requisite delicacy and finish for the task, 
while her tone has the right ring of pathos and sweet- 
ness in addition to a power that is never forced. And 
these, after all, are the good qualities that were per- 
ceived in her Aida when she sang the part at Covent 
Garden, just as robust strength and easy control of 
a splendid organ distinguished Pertile’s Radamés on 
the same occasion—his début here. But I had better 
give the whole cast, viz.: The King, Masini; 
Radamés, Pertile; Amonasro, Inghilleri; Ramphis, 
Manfrini; Messenger, Nessi; Amneris, Cattaneo; 
Aida, D. Giannini; conductor, Carlo Sabajno; with 
the chorus and orchestra of La Scala. The opera is 
contained in 19 double-sided 12-in. records, D 1595- 
1613. 

It would serve no useful purpose to enter into 
minute or detailed comparisons between the H.M.V. 
performance and that of Columbia, which I shall 
deal with directly. Truth to tell, both are so far 
superior to anything gramophone recording could 
have furnished even a year ago that I find myself 
less inclined to criticise than to express my gratitude 
that such things can be. The listener, indeed, has 
less and less difficulty in imagining himself sitting 
at the back of a box at the Opera with eyes closed and 
enjoying every instant of a faultless musical repre- 
sentation. Finer voices, better singing, a more per- 
fect ensemble and balance, added to a mechanical 
reproduction attaining the maximum of excellence, 
it would be unreasonable and absurd to expect. I 
will not choose between artists in this H.M.V. collec- 
tion beyond saying that I think Dusolina Giannini, 
Pertile, and Inghilleri ‘‘ head and shoulders ”’ above 
their companions, even as I consider the third act 
distinctly the most completely satisfying of the four. 
This is not to say a word in disparagement of the 
other three; only that in the Nile scene, which many 
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deem the finest in the opera—the most original, the 
richest in melody, tragic beauty, and intensity of 
poignant feeling—we do indeed get the greatest 
moments, the highest level of vocal achievement. 
Alike in the O cieli azzurri and the sublime passages 
of the duet with Amonasro, Dusolina Giannini stands 
out as a soprano of exceptional merit endowed with 
a voice of haunting charm. The orchestral playing, 
no less than the work of the chorus, is consistently 
good. 

The Columbia version has also been executed in 
Milan and sung in Italian by Italian artists. The 
latter in the present instance are Giannina Arangi- 
Lombardi (Aida), Maria Capuana (Amneris), Aroldo 
Lindi (Radamés), Armando Borgioli (Amonasro), 
Tancredi Pasero (Ramphis), Salvatore Baccaloni 
(The King), and Giuseppe Nessi (Messenger). The 
conductor is Cav. Lorenzo Molajoli. Taken as a 
whole, the performance maintains a high standard 
of merit. Its vocal quality does this in a notable 
degree, the singers being not merely artists of ability 
and experience, familiar with every point and 
tradition in the opera, but thoroughly at home in 
up-to-date gramophone work. I am glad, also, to 
be able to say that I find here no evidence of exces- 
sive amplification, the result being that the parts 
stand out clearly in all the ensembles, while that of 
the great finale to Act II. is particularly good, in 
spite of the huge body of combined musical timbres. 
I tried the solos with various needles, and a Columbia 
** de luxe ”’ is what I recommend for this album. 

By way of detail there is not a great deal to be 
said. Inasmuch as every note of the score is included 
in the 36 records (18 discs, 12 in., Nos. 9726-9748), 
it is scarcely surprising that the tempo as a whole 
should err slightly on the side of speed. However, 
that is a prevailing fault of the modern Italian school, 
which has tended to grow more marked since it 
started with the efforts to “‘ brighten up things a bit ”’ 
that characterised the sway of the baton by Luigi 
Mancinelli. Now all movements, slow as well as fast, 
must be made to feel the uplift of the accelerator, 
lest they run the risk of being thought tedious or 
inclined to drag. Besides, when it comes to record- 
ing whole operas for albums—even when there are 
two, as in this case—it is quite evident that, like 
another Major Segrave driving over his measured 
mile, your conductor has to make good time from 
the start and not lose a moment till it is all over. 
Perhaps an opera heard under such conditions does 
not suffer so much as some other music might; and, 
if you listen to the whole of it at one sitting as I 
did, you will probably share my impression, when 
half-way through, that it is less of a strain upon your 
faculties than when the drama is being unfolded 
before you at the same time. 

As I have already suggested, the most notable 
feature of the Columbia Aida is the equality of its 
execution. If I were to select any special artist for 
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praise it would be Signora Capuana. Her voice and 
style both remind me in their consistent purity and 
smoothness of Scalchi, the first and finest Amneris I 
ever heard. In the duets with Aida and Radamés 
she sings with splendid dramatic force, yet without 
in the least exaggerating or spoiling the timbre of a 
lovely tone. Arangi-Lombardi is also a fine singer, 
and if she takes rather longer to get into her true 
stride she happily does so in time for a worthy render- 
ing of Ritorna vincitor, while the high notes in the 
Cieli azzurri sound exceptionally beautiful. Aroldo 
Lindi does full justice to the robust demands of the 
part of Radamés, and is at his best in the final duet 
with Aida. For the other soloists and for the chorus 
and orchestra unqualified admiration may be 
expressed. Moreover, for the clarity and skill shown 
in the recording no praise could be too high. 


The Royal Opera Season 

Wagner and Strauss have divided between them 
the honours of the opening fortnight of the season, 
and Covent Garden has been sold out for the whole of 
the ten performances embraced in that period, Doubt- 
less there will be the same story to tell all through 
the piece, and in the face of it I once more dare to 
ask, Who says that we do not hunger for good opera 
in this country? The inaugural performance on 
April 22nd was devoted to Der Rosenkavalier; a wise 
choice, for the reason that the experience of the past 
six years has conclusively proved it to be the most 
popular—as it is also the most interesting and attrac- 
tive—opera written by a German composer since 
Wagner died. It drew, as a matter of course, a 
brilliant audience—the kind of representative gather- 
ing that Covent Garden can only surpass on a 
** gala’ night. The chief rdles were in familiar 
hands, with the exception of Sophie von Faninal, in 
which Gitta Alpar, of Budapest and Berlin, had the 
unenviable task of following Elisabeth Schumann. 
Her voice is bright and does not lack power, but is 
not remarkable for sweetness or charm. She proved 
to be a vivacious actress, and looked in her pink and 
silver costume like a merry doll off a Twelfth Night 
cake. Lotte Lehmann, as the Marschallin, was 
simply a delight; Delia Reinhardt once more a capi- 
tal Oktavian; Richard Mayr the ideal Baron Ochs; 
and under Bruno Walter the whole opera went with 
a snap and a swing that made it intensely enjoyable. 
The orchestra is fully on a level with that of last year. 

On the second night began the first of the two 
Ring cycles (still in progress), with a cast including 
Ivar Andrésen, Hans Clemens, Eduard Habich, 
Alexander Kipnis, and Frederich Schorr—a splendid 
combination. Between Die Walkiire and Siegfried 
came Tristan und Isolde; while a performance of 
Lohengrin on the third night of the season introduced 
a new tenor in Fritz Wolff, of whom I shall have more 
to say anon. Altogether things have begun well. 

Herman K1eEIn. 
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in 1892—yet I am one of the oldest of 
gramophone recorders. It was in 1909 that 
I made my first records. In many countries I find 
that these records are still on sale, although I have 
done my best to get them out of the catalogue! But 


A LTHOUGH I am a young man—I was born 


‘long before this I had made some records for a very 


private audience. 

In 1904 I was living with 
friends in England. They 
were early gramophone en- 
thusiasts and made _ their 
own records. One after- 
noon, when the house was 
very quiet. I  furtively 
slipped into the room where 
the virgin wax cylinders 
were kept. I adjusted one 
and played a solo into the 
paper horn of the phono- 
graph, carefully timing my- 
self with a stop watch on the 
table. The thrill when the 
machine played back that 
solo to me! I imagine that 
it was this unexpected thrill 
which made recording a 
great pleasure for me in 
1909. I wanted that thrill 
repeated! Even now I de- 
rive an uncanny pleasure 
when the gramophone re- 
peats to me something I 
have played, perhaps long 
ago. Modern records in- 
deed give the artist a feel- 
ing of permanency. One 
queerly feels that no longer will the playing of the 
great masters die with them and their genius merely 
become a legend. Future generations will be able 
to compare Kreisler and Thibaud or, better still, 
just enjoy them. 

When I last returned to America, I was thrilled to 
find Ysaye’s records in a shop window. In my 
studio I played the lovely record he has made of 
Chabrier’s Scherzo Valse. I had cold shivers. I 
remembered the Ysaye I had known 20 years pre- 
viously. I remembered the last time I had seen him 
—in his bedroom at Brussels early in this year. 
Then I played to him the Sonata he had dedicated 
to me. When I had finished, he said: ** Do you 
know that I shall never get up again? Never again 
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shall I hear you in a concert hall.’’ His remark is 
probably unhappily true. But the records he has 
made bring back to me the lovable man and the 
great artist I knew so well as nothing else can. 

I like recording. My nerves in the studio are about 
the same as they are on a concert platform. Elec- 
trical recording is a great step forward. I think that 
its great advantage is that it 
will, in time, obviate the 
laboratory atmosphere. As 
improvements are effected I 
think the real atmosphere of 
the concert hall will be cap- 
tured. Records are sometimes 
too ** perfect ’’ mechanically. 
In making the records per- 
fection is so striven for, and 
so many tests made before 
one is satisfied, that often 
the spontaneity, emotion 
and excitement which are so 
essentially a part of the 
music have disappeared. 

Recently I have _ been 


making records of _ the 
Brahms Concerto with Sir 
Hamilton Harty in Man- 
chester. It occupies nine 


sides and took the best part 
of three mornings to make. 
We finished an hour before 
our scheduled time. I sug- 
gested to Harty that we 
should make some “‘ luxury ”’ 
records. By that I meant 
that we should go straight 
through the work, with the 
barest pauses after each side. We did. When the 
various “* test ’’ records were sent to me for approval 
I noticed that nearly all those I chose were the 
** Juxury ”’ ones. 

Indeed, my idea of a studio Utopia is a place where 
gramophone records are taken like snapshots. I 
imagine myself surrounded by a battalion of record- 
ing machines, one of which will surely give the perfect 
result ; one machine perhaps making a test whilst one 
is keeping a permanent record of that test. The 
number of machines employed would eliminate the 
present unnerving waits between sides. 


W. S. M. 
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SERVICE WITHOUT SALES 


The Dealer’s Point of View Again 
By C. S. DAVIS 


N an article in THE GRAMOPHONE last June I drew 
| ettention to the difficulties encountered by the 

dealer in trying to promote the sales of classical 
records. In the course of this article I instanced 
various attempts which had been made in the course 
of my own business to stimulate interest in symphonic 
and operatic music with discouraging or at least almost 
negative results. The only serious criticism my article 
evoked was a paternal rejoinder from a correspondent 
to the effect that recitals of purely classical music 
were hardly calculated to foster a demand for records 
of classical music, and that it was all stuff and 
nonsense to imagine that the big record companies 
would continue to pour forth expensive publications 
of major musical works if the sales were as limited 
as my particular, and no doubt isolated, experience 
suggested they were. 

My only reason for reopening the subject is that 
in spite of the alleged boom-like prosperity of the 
industry, the retail gramophone trade is gravely per- 
turbed at the present position of record sales in rela- 
tion to output and the disproportionate continued 
and cumulative increase in record stocks. Paradoxi- 
cal as it may sound, there is an imminent danger 
that, despite the rich harvest of classics which appear 
to surfeit the appetite of the enthusiast month after 
month, unless some fool rushes in and persuades the 
recording angels and everyone else concerned to tell 
and face the truth, the elect may suddenly wake one 
morning to find their short-lived paradise dissolved 
into thin air, mainly because of circumstances, of 
the existence of which they are, as yet, in blissful 
ignorance. 

When I say that the retail gramophone trade is 
gravely perturbed at the present position, I am well 
aware of the fact that I as an individual dealer have 
scarcely the authority—at least upon the value of my 
own experience—to voice the opinion of the trade at 
large, and it is not without the most careful and 
deliberate consideration that I have decided to take 
a step which, for all I know, may invite the invidious 
ridicule of my fellow-traders. While at first sight, 
however, my reference to trade opinion may seem 
rather sweeping, it is significant that one of the 
items of discussion in the agenda of an open confer- 
ence of gramophone dealers held in London recently 
was a consideration of the increase in record stocks 
occasioned by the undue length of monthly record 
supplements, and in consequence the extra cost 
involved in maintaining efficient service. I may say 
that the unanimous opinion of dealers who attended 
this meeting was that the increase in record sales 


during the past twelve months was not commensurate 
with the increased output of the principal 
manufacturers. 

I need hardly say that it is the production—at what 
the dealer regards as an alarming rate—of sym- 


phonies, quartets and classical works that is largely ~ 


responsible for helping to swell the monthly lists, and 
that from the dealer’s point of view the sales turn- 
over in this class of record does not justify the large 
scale production which the manufacturer, either 
because it pays him (which I doubt) or because he 
still cherishes the illusion of converting an unmusical 
public by sheer mass effect, indulges in at the expense 
of the dealer, who is really called upon to ** carry 
the baby.”’ Now I am not suggesting that the manu- 
facturer should not do everything he can be reason- 
ably expected to do to encourage a demand for better 
music ; I have so often argued for it, that I certainly 
do not now propose to argue against it. Again, I 
think that the few small efforts I have made from 
time to time within the limited sphere of my own 
activities will show that I should be the last to want 
to discourage any attempt to popularise the appeal 
of good music. If, however, one has to choose 
between music for art’s sake and the sale of records 
for the sake of one’s livelihood, there can be only 
one sane choice for those of us who have been unfor- 
tunate enough to choose for our vocation the business 
of distributing gramophone records. I know I shall 
be told that I am taking a pessimistic view, and an 
extreme one; but I can assure my critics that the 
problem which confronts the dealer, particularly the 
dealer who operates upon a large scale, and who has 
to keep alive the fetish of ‘* service,”’ is an extreme 
one. 

As I have remarked, I can speak only from personal! 
experience, but because I believe my experience to 
be fairly representative of the experience of most of 
the larger dealers, I purpose quoting some facts and 
figures relative to the situation I have been 
describing. 

I have before me a complete list of classical, 
operatic and chamber music recordings published by 
H.M.V. and Columbia from September Ist, 1928, to 
March Ist, 1929, inclusive, together with a report 
upon the sales of each recording prepared by the 
manageress of one of my main Branches. The list 
is divided into symphonies, complete opera record- 
ings, chamber music (including piano works of more 
than two records), and separate recordings of strictly 
classical and unusual orchestral music. During the 
period under review sixty-seven records were pub- 
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lished by H.M.V., including five symphonies, five 
chamber music works, and one set of Wagnerian 
records (the Rhinegold and Siegfried records). I have 
excluded Gilbert and Sullivan on the count of popu- 
larity. From Columbia there have appeared no less 
than one hundred and twenty-five records of this 
nature, including seven symphonies, fourteen sets of 
chamber music and piano recordings, one set of 
Wagnerian records (Tristan wnd Isoide}. and one of 
a less familiar opera (Pelléas and Mélisande). I have 
omitted Carmen again on the score of popular appeal. 
The following is a list of the recordings which have 
sold comparatively well and which, in our experi- 
ence, have justified their production :—H.M.V. : 
Brahms Symphony No. 1, Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra; Haydn Symphony No. 2 in D major, 
Barbirolli’s Orchestra; Schumann Quintet in E flat 
major, Gabrilowitsch and Flonzaley Quartet; 
Schubert Trout Quintet, Backhaus and International 
String Quartet; Bach Prelude in E flat minor, PhiJa- 
delphia Orchestra; Stravinsky’s Fire Bird, London 
Symphony Orchestra; Chabrier’s Spanish Rhapsody, 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra; Ippolitov-Ivanov’s 
March of the Caucasian Chief, Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Columbia : Schubert Unfinished Symphony, re-recor:- 
ing by Sir Henry Wood; Schubert B flat Trio; 
Schumann Piano Concerto in A minor; Chopin Noc- 
turnes (both sets) by Godowsky ; Glazounow’s Stenka 
Razine; Delius’s Summer Night on the River; Mvra 
Hess’s Bach record, Jesu, joy of man’s desiring, and 
Gigue from French Suite. Here are some of the 
remarks on my report sheet against the remainder 
of the recordings I am considering: *‘ Sold fairly 
well,’’ ** Odd copies sold,’’ ** Odd copies and one or 
two sets sold,’’ ** No sale.”’ 

Now let me try to summarise the meaning of this 
analysis. Out of twenty-one complete works, only 
five have achieved satisfactory sales; of a total of 


_nearly two hundred records of strictly classical 


music, only thirty-eight have proved commercially 
successful. When one realises that the dealer who 
sets out to give service must order on the average a 
minimum of six copies of every new record published, 
it will be seen that in the case I have quoted the 
accretion of stock in two makes alone during the 
last six months is somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
eight hundred records, representing at retail priccs a 
cash value of about £200. I am, of course, aware of 
the fact that in any business one has to take the rough 
with the smooth, and that the sales of popular suc- 
cesses help to pay for the privilege of recording and 
stocking the masterpieces of music the appeal of 
which is limited to a mythical public which has not 
yet learned to appreciate the value of Beethoven 
and Mozart, Schubert and Brahms! I am also aware 
of the fact that in developing musical taste we are 
building for the future, and that virtue is its own 
reward! As a contrast to the disappointing results 
attendant upon efforts to stimulate interest in good 
music, I instanced the sales which followed a visit 
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by Layton and Johnstone. A similar instance which 
is worth recording is concerned with the amazing 
results of a judicious “‘ tie-up ”’ with the theme song 
record of the talking film, ‘* The Singing Fool ’”’— 
Sonny Boy. During the two or three weeks while 
this film has been shown in Liverpool we have sold 
between two and three thousand copies of the record. 
I understand that the demand for this record through- 
out the length and breadth of the country has been 
little short of sensational. In view of this one may 
perhaps be forgiven for wondering whether there is 
any musical taste left in the country to develop, and 
whether it is not rather futile to attempt to influence 
the taste and opinions of a nation permeated by the 
cultural standards of the gutter. Commercially, 
however, a hit like Sonny Boy comes only once in a 
blue moon, and since the invasion of the industry by 
the cheap record the sales of 8s. dance records have 
been materially affected, which means that there is 
less justification than ever for debiting the produc- 
tion of classics to the affluence derived from Jazz. 

Assuming my statement of the case to be generally 
applicable, the question which arises is what is to be 
done about the matter? As I am not in possession 
of all the facts I cannot pretend to offer a solution 
(even if I were in possession of all the facts I am 
not sure that I could). I do submit, however, that 
the following purely tentative suggestions might help 
to relieve the situation from the dealer’s point of 
view :— 

1. The standardisation of record prices. One price 
series only: 10-inch 3s., 12-inch 4s. 6d. This would 
at least minimise the liability in respect of unsaleable 
stocks. 

2. The limitation of strictly classical records to 
not more than twelve per month by each company. 

3. The elimination through some scheme of co- 
ordination between the companies of the senseless and 
unnecessary duplication of records of the same works. 

4. The publication of advance information to the 
trade and the. public regarding classical works 
scheduled for recording, either quarterly or half- 
yearly. 

5. The discontinuation of unusual recordings on the 
existing basis. 

Dealing with what the record companies call 
** Novelty ’’ works, I can see no excuse for the further 
production of records of this class of music. To offer 
Poulene and Witkowski to a public unable or unwill- 
ing to assimilate in respectable quantities the simple 
melodies of Haydn and Mozart is just about on a 
par with includiug in a matriculation curriculum the 
novels of James Joyce, Dorothy Richardson, and 
Marcel Proust, and the poems of Ezra Pound, T. S. 
Eliot and D. H. Lawrence, in preference to the novels 
of Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, and the poems of 
Milton, Keats and Shelley. Because there is a market 
for Joyce and Proust it does not necessarily follow 
that there is one for Poulenc and Witkowski. The 
standard of literary taste is, thank God, both higher 
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and wider than the general level of musical culture. 
There is also this difference: unusual books are 
generally published in limited editions and sold 
against subscription orders only. If we must have 
records of unusual music, why not adopt a similar 
system? The music-lover would be taking no greater 
chance than the book-lover, and would have the 
advantage often enough of knowing or being in a 
position to refer to the score. 

While on the subject it occurs to me that the 
gramophone trade might draw more than one com- 
mercial moral from a consideration of what happens 
in the conduct of the publishing and book trades. 
I know Mr. Mackenzie once said that he wished the 
bookseller would take a leaf or two out of the books 
of some of the leading gramophone dealers. If the 
bookseller had to carry a permanent stock of all the 
books appearing in the catalogues of the leading 
publishers, however, he would probably find himself 
in the bankruptcy court very soon! Unlike the 
gramophone dealer, the bookseller is not troubled by 
the dictates of a social conscience forever urging him 
to nurture a demand for better literature in the 
interests of the next generation or the one after that, 
and he therefore merely eschews the expensive fetish 
of service by clearing out his surplus stocks of popular 
novels and other unsaleable books at remainder 
prices. Which, Mr. Mackenzie may tell me, is exactly 
why the general reading level to-day is so low. But 
is it? Personally, I do not think anything has done 
more towards raising the standard—lI will not say of 
literary appreciation, but—of public receptiveness 
to literature, general knowledge and new ideas, than 
the institution of the lending library. The library 
system has made hundreds of thousands of people 
read because it has made reading easy of access, 
and I do not think it has prevented anyone seriously 
interested in literature from collecting good books. 
In fact, it must have created a desire for possession 
among countless people whose first acquaintance 
with good literature has been through books 
borrowed from a library. I am just wondering 
whether the ultimate solution of our difficulties in 
establishing a demand for classical records may not 
lie along similar lines ; whether the formation of 
nationally organised libraries for the circulation of 
classical records may not create and augment the 
desire for possession, and at the same time relieve 
the dealer of the responsibility of tying up vast sums 
of money in almost unsaleable stock, 

Whether the suggestion is worth anything or not 
—and I think it is at least worth discussing—one 
thing seems clear: the present rate of production, 
and the consequent accumulation in the value of 
stock upon the dealer’s shelves, cannot continue 
indefinitely without disastrous results. If the dealer 
is making a reasonable profit he can afford to devote 
a certain proportion of it to ‘* service ’’ and to the 
various duties he is expected to perform in the sacred 
name of music in order to maintain the prestige of 
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the gramophone. If, on the other hand, the dealer’s 
profits are endangered by the incubus of excessive 
stock which fails to turn over at a rate commensurate 
with the increasing burden of overhead charges 
imposed by modern business conditions, he will be 
unable to meet his liabilities, and the liquid resources 
of the manufacturer—and possibly his enthusiasm to 
encourage the improvement of musical taste—will be 
curtailed. 

If in the course of this article I have appeared to 
write in a strain of disgruntled pessimism, it is only 
because I am disturbed at the prospect of the music 
lover’s dreams being brought to an untimely end 
through the apathy of the gramophone industry and 
the musical public to those problems which most 
vitally affect their mutual well-being. No one is 
more anxious than I am for the day to dawn when 
the sales of Beethoven symphonies shall exceed the 
demand for ephemeral dance tunes; no one is more 
anxious than I am to do his share in bringing about 
such a metamorphosis. What in all seriousness I do 
suggest, however, is that the time has come to stop 
deceiving ourselves with the vain hope that every- 
thing in the garden is lovely and that the time for 
us to get down to brass tacks and face realities is con- 
siderably overdue. If only manufacturers would come 
out into the open and tell us what their sales of 
classical records are, what relation they bear to 
general sales (percentage figures would do), whether 
the production of classical works pays; if only other 
dealers would tell us what is happening in their 
individual experience, and whether they, too, view 
with alarm the rising tide of classical stocks; if only 
readers of this journal would tell us frankly what 
classical recordings they purchase and what they 
don’t and why, and the relation between their record 
purchasing power and the fare which is placed before 
them, it might be possible to arrive at some readjust- 
ment of values, which would help manufacturer, 
dealer and customer. 

I feel sure that the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE, 
who has done so much in the interests of the gramo- 
phone public and the trade, will gladly extend the 
freedom of this paper to a discussion of the urgent 
problem referred to. Perhaps my presentation of 
the case bears a much too gloomy perplexion ; perhaps 
my views are biased and distorted. If this is so and 
the consensus of trade opinion is against me, I will 
hold my peace upon the subject once and for all. 

C. S. Davis. 
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MUSIC AND THE CHILD 


By DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 


certs for children at the Central Hall, Westmin- 

ster, I have had all sorts of enquiries about the 
right method of instilling a love of music in an 
average child. Although it is a subject on which one 
could easily write a volume, I feel that the task is 
not so hard as many people imagine. 

Of all the arts, music is, I think, the most latent 
in the child mind, and consequently he can begin his 
musical education almost in infancy. Most people 
must have noticed how a small child loves a rhythmic 
song or march. He shows his appreciation by trying 
to beat time and, if old enough to walk, he will march 
up and down to the music. The development of a 
sense of rhythm is therefore the ground basis on which 
all our structure must be built. 

On one point I am convinced, which is that musical 
education should always begin with the voice, and 
that no instrument should be touched until it is pos- 
sible to sing a tune. Once this has been accomplished, 
a child is ready to go straight ahead with an instru- 
ment, and the choice of this has brought me more 
enquiries than anything else. Probably the most 
suitable for the beginner is the pianoforte. Looking 
through history, we find that nearly every great 
musician started with the piano or clavier. The 
reason for this lies in the harmonic possibilities of the 
instrument, and it is through the piano that the 
rudiments of harmony and counterpoint can be 
mastered. Later a stringed or wind instrument may 
be learnt. 

Sight reading for the beginner is really much easier 
than many people suppose. A child may not under- 
stand that two crotchets make a minim, but he knows 
perfectly well how many halfpennies there are in two- 
pence, and it is by simple comparison that a know- 
ledge of note values is gradually acquired. Then, 
again, take any one note on a sheet of music; there 
are only three possibilities regarding the direction of 
the next note. Either it remains the same, or else it 
goes up or down. It does not matter at first if a 
child cannot sing the right note, but as long as he 
sings in the right direction he is on the right line. 
In a short time children can read a simple tune, and 
then it is only a matter of gradual progress until they 
can indulge in part singing and at the same time 
thoroughly enjoy it. 

Undoubtedly a large orchestra should be heard (and 
seen) at the earliest opportunity, because apart from 
any musical attraction, there is a certain thrill about 
a body of, say, 70 men playing different instruments 
and all combining to make a “ marvellous noise.” 
Even if a child is not at the moment over-interested 


Sects I began conducting at Mr. Mayer’s con- 


in the music, he loves watching the conductor and 
picking out the various instruments, some of which 
he has never seen before. It is all new to him and 
makes him inquisitive, and once a child becomes 
inquisitive he has become interested. ‘‘ What is 
that thing like a gate post with tablespoons all over 
it? *? and so on. 

When they have become used to the appearance 
of an orchestra, children will instinctively become 
interested in the actual music, and here we come to 
the question as to what music is most suitable to young 
children. At Mr. Mayer’s concerts the programmes 
have always been exceedingly varied, and I know 
that there are many people who are in doubt as to 
the advisability of this scheme. That is to say, they 
are frightened at finding, say, Debussy side by side 
with Haydn. Such critics, I think, forget that to a 
child the question of ancient and modern does not 
exist ; to him Haydn and Debussy are both composers 
of good music, and it makes no difference to him if 
one died in 1809 and the other in 1918. All he asks 
is that the music be good and, above all, well per- 
formed. Some people are inclined to regard the child 
as an immature critic. Actually all he lacks is the 
knowledge and experience of the grown-up, and his 
sensibilities are as alert as those of any of his elders. 

The fact that a small child cannot appreciate the 
subtler points of architecture (form) and orchestration 
means that where possible the music should be de- 
scriptive of something with which he is familiar. By 
this I do not wish to imply that only ‘‘ programme 
music ”’ should be given, but the task of interesting 
him is easier if the music conveys some definite 
picture or emotion. 

With regard to recitals, a child is usually intrigued 
with the virtuosity of the performer, but here again 
he will soon become interested in the music. As for 
chamber music, which many regard as the fina] step 
in the appreciation of music, I think it is perfectly 
palatable to children provided the doses are short and 
interesting. Incidentally, I have received letters from 
people who consider it to be an act of sacrilege to 
allow an audience to applaud between the movements 
of a symphony. My reason for not forbidding it at 
a children’s concert is simply to relieve the physical 
tension of a child who is not used to sitting still for 
any length of time. 

The children are always most receptive and enthu- 
siastic, not to say liberal with their applause. This 
has an exhilarating effect on the performers and the 
grown-ups, including even our most hardened critics. 
I only hope that the children now in the audience will 
one day take part in similar concerts themselves. 
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ROSA PONSELLE 


By L. J. THORPE 


BOUT eighteen years ago a singer started on her path to 
At by singing between the films in the old nickelodeons, 

as the first picture houses in the U.S.A. were called. 
Influence she had none, for her parents were poor Italian 
immigrants, and she was still a child in years. From the 
nickelodeon to the vaudeville stage was the next step, then 
came concert appearances, and finally, on November 15th, 
1918, this singer first appeared at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, where she sang as Leonora in La Forza 
del Destino with the late Enrico Caruso. 

The name of this singer is Rosa Ponselle, who has recently 
completed ten years as the leading dramatic soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera House ; and we are to welcome this singer 
at Covent Garden for the first time this year, where she will 
open the Italian Season in the title role of Bellini’s Norma, one 
of her most successful parts. I propose 
to give a list of her records issued in this 
country and in America, with bracketed 
references to those which have been 
reviewed by Mr, Herman Klein and the 
Editor. 

The part in which Ponselle is most 
popular is Aida, and her gramophone 
performances of this exacting role are 
exceptionally fine. H.M.V. D.B.854 
contains O Patria Mia from this opera, 
and Suicidio, from Ponchielli’s La 
Gioconda. Although recorded by the old 
process, the rendering is good; and O 
Patria Mia especially is sung with 
the dramatic intensity that has made 
Ponselle famous (Vol. iii, 487, 545; 
Vol. iv, 282). The beautiful duet O Terra 
Addio, which concludes the opera of 
Aida, is sung in two parts on H.M.V. 
D.A.809, with Martinelli, the famous 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera House ; 
and thisis the best recorded performance 
that I have heard of this tragic master- 
piece, and the total balance obtained by 
two such powerful voices is remarkable 
(Vol. iv, 247, 283). These artists have 
also recorded the duet preceding O Terra 
Addio, which commences on one side with 
La Fatal Pietra and on the other with 
Morir si pura e bella. This record 
(H.M.V. D.A.810) again demonstrates 
that the artists singing are certainly the 
best combination of Aida and Rhadames that is to be heard on 
the gramophone (Vol. v, 408). 

Another record by Ponselle and Martinelli, this time with 
Ezio Pinza, bass, well known at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
is D.B.1202. This is Io Muojo! Confessione! and Non Im- 
precare Umiliati a Lui, which concludes the extremely dramatic 
opera of La Forza del Destino (Verdi) (Vol. vi, 448). This 
record is notable for the brilliant recording as well as from the 
vocal point of view which leaves nothing to be desired. 

Two sacred songs which will appeal particularly to those who 
like the beautiful music of the Roman Catholic Church are 
recorded on H.M.V. D.B.1052—the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria 
sung in Latin, and Massenet’s Elégie sung in French. These 
are sung with great beauty, but it is the Ponselle of the Opera 
House who appeals most to me personally (Vol. v, 520). 
Carry me back to old Virginny and The Old Folks at Home 
(H.M.V. D.B.872) I consider to be right outside Ponselle’s 
province, and it is doubtful if many people wish to pay celebrity 
price for such titles, well sung as they are (Vol. iv, 319). 





ROSA PONSELLE 
AS **‘NORMA’”’ 


One old-process Columbia completes the list, at the time of 
writing, of records of this artist in English catalogues. This is 
7340 (8s. 6d.), of La Vergine from Verdi’s La Forza del Destino, 
and Un bel d} from Puccini’s Butterfly. The chorus to the 
Verdi does not ring through as it should, and the Un bel di, 
although a fine performance, has been bettered on the new 
process records by several artists, notably Margaret Sheridan 
(Vol. iii, 457). 

Ponselle now records for the Victor Company, on whose 
lists are to be found several operatic titles as well as various 
ballads. On Victor 6875 (12in., $2) the famous aria Ernani 
Involami, from Verdi’s Ernani, is backed with Pace, Pace, 
Mio Dio, from Verdi’s La Forza del Destino. These titles 
are well chosen, as both the parts of Elvira and Leonora are 
extremely dramatic, and Ponselle obtains the utmost effect 
; from both arias. Two popular Verdi 
duets are given on Victor 8097 (12in., 
$2.50); the Miserere from Il Trovatore 
is sung with Martinelli, and La Vergine 
degli Angeli, from La Forza del Destino, 
is sung with Pinza. This is the best 
electric Miserere that I have heard, 
while the Forza duet is unequalled from 
every point of view. 

Spontini’s La Vestale is practically 
unknown in England, and Ponselle records 
two arias from the opera on Victor 6605 
(12in., $2)—T'u che invoco and O Nume 
Tutelar. One notices that Spontini has 
not the dramatic fervour of Verdi, but 
the arias are interesting, if not great 
music. 

Tosti’s floods of passionate melody 
find an able exponent in Ponselle, and 
on Victor 1164 (10in., $1.50) she sings 
Luna d’Estate and A Vuchella, two 
songs popularised by the late Enrico 
Caruso. I prefer these songs sung by 
a tenor, but Ponselle renders them 
as well as one could wish. More Tosti 
appears on Victor 6711 (10in., $1.50), 
this time Good- Bye and Serenade, both 
well sung in English, and better suited 
to the soprano voice than the Italian 
titles mentioned. 

All of Ponselle’s American Columbia 
records are old process, and as many of 
the ballads are of suchtitles as Rose of my 
Heart, Keep the Home Fires burning, 1 propose to mention 
only the operatic titles. Columbia 7063M. (12in., $1.50) is of 
great interest, as it bears the show piece from Norma, Ponselle’s 
forthcoming Covent Garden part. This is Casta Diva and has 
on the reverse the beautiful Ave Maria from Verdi’s Othello. 
This proves Ponselle’s wonderful portrayal of the part of Norma, 
and is the best Casta Diva that I have heard on the gramophone. 

Another Aida record, and without doubt Aida is this artist’s 
greatest part, is Ritorna Vincitor on Columbia 7066M. (12in., 
$1.50), backed by Stridono Lassu, from Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci. 
The Aida aria is brilliantly sung, but to compress Ritorna 
Vincitor into one side of a 12in. record does not allow of the 
perfect performance. The Pagliacci excerpt shows her great 
range, and is sung with a brilliance unusual in a dramatic 
soprano. 

Of the remaining operatic arias, two are in the English 
Columbia catalogue, and all others of interest have been 
re-recorded electrically by the Victor Company, so have been 
already described. 


By N.W. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


[The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 





ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA. 

L.2265, 6, 7, 8, 9 (32s. 6d.). Szigeti, with Hallé Orchestra : 
Violin Concerto ; and with Kurt Ruhrseitz, Slow Movement 
of Violin and Piano Sonata in D, Op. 108 (Brahms). 

9695 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Milan Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Molajoli : Overture to Il Matrimonio Segreto (Cimarosa). 

9700 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Madrid Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Arbos: La Procession del Rocio (Turina). 

9702, 3 (12in., 9s.). Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, 
conducted by Rabaud: Ballet Music from Marouf (Rabaud). 


Kreisler lately held the only place, with his performance of 
the solo part of the Brahms. Here is Szigeti, that well-graced 
artist, one of the three or four finest fiddlers I have ever heard. 
The older man (there are eighteen years between them) 
impressed me greatly by the way in which he got below the 
surface. His fiddling was not impeccable, I remember, but 
his spirit discerned truth. What does Szigeti, the former boy 
prodigy (as such I recollect him twenty years and more ago), 
make of this grand music ? Something very lovely, we may 
be assured, for his technique is gloriously free and delicate ; 
indeed, I know no violinist whose management of the instru- 
ment I more enjoy watching: that bow arm is a poem. Here 
is bright, light fire, a note of rarefied nobility from the start. 
The propulsive power should be noted—the way in which the 
phrases push on in cumulation to their end, many bars away. 
It seems to me that the recording (though this may be my 
instrument, or the copy I happen to have got for review) 
slightly fails to catch the true timbre of the very highest notes. 
Timbre matters enormously—the finest shades of it—in fiddling 
and the practised ear revels in its most delicate varieties. 
Take the start of side 2 for exquisiteness ; the middle of that 
side for a measure of Szigeti’s power of grasping Brahms’s turn 
of mind: is it a perfect grasp, or is there a very tiny lack of 
depth in the loveliness ? I shan’t say. Some people thought 
Szigeti’s Beethoven concerto at a Philharmonic last year a 
trifle ‘‘ precious,” but I was enchanted with it. Many men, 
many minds—in the highest regions of analysis of tone and 
style ; not nearly so many in the lower, where most men of real 
experience very largely agree on the quality of a player or 
composer. Critical clashes are much rarer than the non- 
professional critic imagines. The first movement, I think, 
will carry everyone with it. Is the second touched with 
sentiment ? And should it be? If so, is the sentiment purely 
Brahmsian ? And is it laid on too thick ? Speaking in drams 
and with scruples, yes to all questions except the third. But 
“too thick” for one mey be exactly right for another. 
Whichever way you listen to it, here is gorgeous playing. I 
should like just a wee bit more of the spirit of the hidden 


brook “that to the hidden woods all night singeth a quiet 
tune’”’; but I grumble not, whilst such playing is put before 
me. The last movement is safe all the time; Szigeti can 
dash off this gaudy gaiety (gaudy in the best sense) and still 
look musicians in the face. The Hallé, with that always 
surprising woodwind, rich beyond Cockney dreams, and its 
firm-set, Brahmsianly bold (if slight rugged) string tone, plays up 
well. It would, I think, fit even better a ruggeder player than 
Szigeti; but there is no cause for complaint, either on that score 
or on that of the recording. Those who have not the H.M.V. 
album should invest in this. It is full of joyous riches. The 
sonata movement on side 10 is a capital choice. It rings to the 
heart. Oh the wonderful ripeness of dear old Brahms, who 
soothes and heals, and raises up the downcast spirit of man, 
bless him. 

Cimarosa sums up winningly some of the best tendencies of 
Italian opera in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
This overture is as full of fun as an egg of meat—all mannered 
and dapper, swaggering daintily. The Milan orchestra works 
up the sport boldly, drawing clean lines, and moving with 
purpose on its way. The control pleases me highly. It does 
not seem mechanical, and the discipline does not force itself on 
the attention, as it does a little in some of the American 
orchestral records. The orchestration is not distinguished, 
and so we perhaps do not hear the orchestra’s finest wind quality 
to the best advantage. There is much to enjoy in the playing. 
I fancy the recording could be touched up in some way so 
that we should get a richer bloom on certain forte passages. 

“The Spaniard,’ says Pedro Morales, that admirable 
exponent of his country’s art to English people, “‘ is a dramatist 
and a painter by temperament.” La Procesion del Rocio 
dramatises and vividly paints the annual summer festival 
held in Triana, a suburb of Seville, in honour of the Virgin, 
with all manner of devout grandeur—illuminations, a silver car 
drawn by oxen, in which is the sacred banner, bells, music, 
churchmen in their glorious array. First we have the festal 
spirit, with song and dance (one commentator speaks of a 
drunken man trying to dance) ; then the procession is brought 
on (flute and drum announce it—side 2). Sacred strains mingle 
with patriotic—the National March. The piece is a good 
example of those most admirable powers of Spanish composers, 
who, says Morales, ‘“‘ are at their best when inspired by things . 
actually seen, or when illustrating with music an imaginary 
picture.” (Hence Spain has little chamber music, or lyric 
poetry or music.) One could scarcely wish for a better 
performance (the best the Madrid players have given us, I 
think), or reproduction giving fuller values to the glare and 
glitter of the scene. 

Henri Rabaud, head of the Conservatoire and in earlier days 
@ winner of the Prix de Rome, has modernist leanings, or at any 
rate, sympathies—which one does not always expect from 
chiefs of academic institutions. I don’t know much of Marouf 
save that it is a light opera (1911) which is said to have had 
wide success. The labels give no details of the music, which is 
not extremely modern, or extremely original. It combines 
lessons from the Russian (Rimsky—listen to 1} inches from 
the start), with pleasant recollections of nineteenth century 
French experts in Easternism (passed, of course, through the 
prism of a lively and delicate imagination). There is just 
sufficient freshness in the music to make it worth hearing. It 
would go very well with the better sort of Eastern films. I 
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find a little of it (about one side) enough. There is a very 
spitfirish French trumpet on the first record, and, towards 
the end of it, the sounds do not seem quite fully sorted out 
in the composer’s mind. They sort themselves out well enough, 
though, in the record, which is clarity itself. If I were trying 
this selection, I should sample 9703 first, I think ; it has rather 
more pure melodic interest than 9702, and plenty of instrumental 
ingenuity and variety. Nobody but a Frenchman could have 
written this music. I don’t think it comes to much, outside 
the theatre, but with stage doings it would, I imagine, fit very 
well. 


BRUNSWICK. 

20076, 7, 8 (12in., 13s. 6d.). Haydn Draper, with Orchestra, 
conducted by Claude Powell: Clarinet Concerto (K.622). 
(Mozart). 

10270, 1 (10in., 9s.). Cleveland Orchestra, conducted by 
Sokoloff: Polovtsian Dances from Prince Igor (Borodin). 


The clarinet concerto came very near the end of Mozart’s 
life—only a couple of months before, when he was a sick 
man. But the artist’s spirit triumphs over the body. The 
composer weaves a first movement both complex and clear, 
closely argued, spontaneous in its eloquence ; and gives us a 
lovely, dignified and elevating slow movement, going on to a 
finale that sings aloud for joy. Stadler was the friend for whom 
he wrote it, and it was at first conceived for corno di bassetto, 
the lower-voiced clarinet. With a small orchestra (strings, 
two pairs of woodwind—flutes and bassoons—and one pair of 
horns) he achieves a sparkle and depth that he rarely sur- 
passed. This is music with the real Mozartean nutty flavour. 
The playing of the orchestra is loud and clear. I wonder if 
the recording gives quite all the bloom on the soloist’s tone ? 
It certainly would be difficult to better as regards the truth 
of timbre in the various registers, which is extremely well caught. 
There is a little scratch from my copy. Point and poise in the 
playing, colour and contrast in the accompaniment—records to 
please every lover of health and ripeness in art. 

The Borodin favourites are recorded with peculiar warmth 
and delicacy of colour. This pleases me more than terrific 
quantities of sound, though there is sufficient power for 
anybody’s taste. 


PARLOPHONE. 

E.10832 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Weissmann: Waltz from The Rose Cavalier 
(R. Strauss). 

E.10833 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Dajos Bela’s Orchestra: Selection 
from Orpheus in the Underworld (Offenbach). 

E.10840, 41 (12in., 9s.). Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Bodansky: Overture to Oberon (Weber), 
and Coronation March from The Prophet (Meyerbeer). 


I have never heard anyone perform the Rose Cavalier Waltz 
anything like as well as Strauss himself. No other conductor 
quite gives the fascinating music its head, and no other rubato 
is as engaging as his. The adroit Dr. Weissmann does well 
here, and the band puts the froth on the music—quite a good 
head, though with perhaps a trifle too much energy in spots. 
One fine test for the rubato comes almost exactly in the middle 
of the first side, when the first theme is taken up again on high. 
It ought to carry us off our feet, ingratiatingly and irresistibly. 
It just misses doing that. The woodwind near the end of this 
side is very round and warm. Parlophone’s slightly “plummy” 
recording suits this music very well. I have not heard a Dajos 
Bela record for a while. The orchestra’s chippy style is right 
for Offenbach’s rather out-moded, manneristic yet engaging 
strains. The band makes the most of the sentiment (in the 
middle of side one, for instance—a capital example of the 
small orchestra’s abilities). The recording throws up into 
relief the best qualities of the playing—its whole-hearted 
enthusiasm, slickness and deft laying on of colour. Oberon 


is a mixture of Shakespearean fairy frolics with rather heavy- 
handed chivalric prancings. Weber welds everything with 
his imaginative, dramatic music. The Berlin players evidently 
hold Weber in reverence. They treat him with just the right 
blend of devotion and freedom. The string tone does not 
come through quite as silkily as sometimes it has ; but then, 
we seem to be getting rid of the worst part of the metallic 
clang that used to oppress the ear (though never so seriously 
on Parlophone records as on some of the others). I think the 
string playing a shade coarse here, on the whole. The 
Meyerbeer March hangs together excellently, and makes as 
much commotion as is good for anyone to hear. I believe 
our British brass could do even better; but these German 
players get the size of the music, and something of its bragga- 
docio. There is not very much in it—scarcely worth doing 
nowadays, I think. Oberon is quite worth three sides, for the 
glorious bravura of the string writing, the romantic woodwind, 
the magnificent fling of the final tune, in which the heroine 
hails her freedom. I sometimes think how exciting it must 
have been to sit, on the opening night of the opera, listening 
to these foretastes of the music, knowing they all had some 
dramatic significance, but not knowing just where one would 
meet them again. What would we give for such thrills in 
these blasé days! Apart from the small criticisms, I reckon 
this Oberon performance well up to the high Parlophone 
standard. 


EDISON BELL. 

0.283 (10in., 

conducted by 

No. 14 (Liszt). 

I am sorry I cannot commend this. The music is taken 

much too fast, without poise or style. Some of the instruments 

appear to be indifferently in tune. We must have better work 
than this nowadays. 


3s.). New Margate Municipal Orchestra, 
Herbert Lodge: Hungarian Rhapsody 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

C.1655, 56 (12in., 9s.). J. Barbirolli’s Chamber Orchestra : 
Eine kleine Nachtmusik (Mozart), and Hornpipe (Purcell). 

D.1625 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Blech: Second Polonaise (Liszt, arr. 
Muller-Burghaus). 

D.1633 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Klemperer: Dance of the Seven Veils, from 
Salome (R. Strauss). 

D.1614, 5 (12in., 13s.). Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Schalk: Third Leonora Overture (Beethoven). 

1.531 (10in., 4s. 6d.). Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Stokowski: Prelude to Act 1 and Entr’acte 
from Act 4 of Carmen (Bizet). 


Mr. Barbirolli is developing, broadening and (as I think we 
shall find when he does music of certain kinds) deepening. 
His orchestra is getting welded into the almost perfect means of 
giving us the flavour and tone of the classics. I think the 
opening a trifle hard and shrill—just a shade. He might keep 
down the tone, or experiment a little further with the arrange- 
ment of the strings in relation to the microphone. I should 
like to hear the Romance still more gently stroked. (This 
movement comes half on one record and half on the other, by 
the way.) The playing is such as one can imagine extremely 
effective at an open-air féte—the kind of occasion for which 
it was written. The Rondo that winds up the gaieties is done 
best of all, I think, with a sure sense of period and purpose. 
The Purcell make-weight is a little over-heavy in the under 
parts, so that the tune does not quite rear its head in the 
perfectly winning dapper style that I want; nevertheless, 
this is a delightful bit of dandyism, and the two records are 
capital value. 

The Polonaise by Liszt was written for the piano. It has 
been arranged in a gaudy way that will be liked, for it conjures 
up the “ high life ” that the dance suggests. One or two of the 
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orchestral effects are particularly taking—such as the scalic 
scutterings about a third of the way through the first side. The 
music does not particularly well bear transcribing, though 
the arranger has worked cleverly at it. The orchestra gets the 
measure of the style extraordinarily well, and the recording 
captures all its colour, with the effect of space and power that 
we get when we see pictures of the scene. 

The Salome music is some of the strangest Strauss wrote— 
not the wildest, though it has something fearsome about it ; 
but it is a virtuoso piece, one of the most interesting studies in 
orchestration that he has given us. Most people will find 
the queer mood attractive in its repulsive way, if one may so 
express it. Of melodic attraction there is little, in the sense 
in which the Rose Cavalier music has that quality. The 
orchestra must be praised very highly. This is probably the 
best playing of the month, though a good deal of its quality 
is not readily appreciable unless one knows the music from the 
printed page. I have not heard more subtle reproduction 
of timbres for some time. 

A recent writer, I note, speaks of the third Leonora (actually 
the second of the five in existence—written for the revival 
of the opera Fidelio four months after its introduction, and 
failure, in 1805), as a “‘ tone-poem.”’ It is too big a work to be 
a mere prelude to any opera, and says too much—takes too 
much of the fat for itself. In its “impersonal grandeur ”’ it 
swings a cloak large enough to cover ten operas. The Vienna 
players get the full measure of the music’s majesty and 
suggestiveness. This is splendid Beethoven playing. How 
extraordinarily simple, yet imaginative, is the opening, with 
that strange change, so soon, to another key for the theme of 
the poor prisoner’s song (three-quarters of an inch in). Then 
how suggestive the soft music that comes before we are thrown 
into the body of the overture (second side). The string tone is 
a bit hard, but it somehow suits Beethoven’s lofty mood here. 
‘The second theme comes a third of the way through this side— 
nobly comforting. That trumpet call (beginning of third 
side) never fails to thrill, with its message of hope to the forlorn 
Florestan. Note that the upward-rising theme heard between 
its repetitions is a slowed-up form of the first theme of the 
Allegro. The strings’ glorious rush (middle of last side) lets 
loose a flood of joy. There are not many things in all Beethoven 
more exciting than this overture; it approaches the last 
movement of the Fifth in imaginative brilliance and intellectual 
building power. I am not quite convinced that the acoustics 
of the hall in which this was performed are perfect; the 
reverberation period troubles me a little, and the tone-colour 
is scarcely as good as, for instance, the Cleveland people get in 
their record. Yet the scope and stress of the music, its 
devouring energy and consistent nobility, are so truly impressed 
on me that I must praise the performance roundly. 

Philadelphia has evidently recorded a number of small but 
tasty bits. Here are two more—plums from Carmen, picked 
out with all the Americans’ adroitness and presented with 
engaging candour, as ‘‘small things, but our own.” I wish 
I did not feel that the performance matters more than the 
music ; slightly, Ido. That is not necessarily the orchestra’s 
fault. But such a force engaged on this nut-cracking always 
strikes me as overdoing a good thing. 


REGAL. 

G.1065 (12in., 4s.). B.B.C. Wireless Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Pitt: Selection from La Boutique Fantasque 
(Respighi, arr. Howard Carr). 

In the title it would have been well to mention the man whose 
tunes are used—Rossini. The playing is clean and apt, without 
being very subtle. There is not quite the beauty of tone 
here that the more expensive records give, and the distinction 
between the various parts of the orchestra, in massed tone, is 
largely lost. Solos are nicely distinguished. The string tone 
is only middling. On the whole, good value for money, in 
tunes and harmonies, but not distinctively fine recording. 

K. K. 





CHAMBER MUSIC 
The big three, Cortot, Thibaud and Casals, play Beethoven’s 


Trio, Op. 97—the ‘‘ Archduke ’—like archangels. But the 
price is arch, too—eight-and-six a time. If the big quartets 
can work for six-and-six, cannot the big three ? It seems a 
pity to have to set such a high price for just one set of workers. 
There are five records (H.M.V., D.B.1223 to 7, 12in.), so the 
album costs sixpence over the two guineas—quite a large 
slice out of a term’s fee, for many a music teacher whg 
ought to be refreshing himself with such music and playing, 
and a good share of a week’s screw for a lot of men- 
in-the-office. Are we not getting near the time when the 
highest price of any disc should be six-and-six (even, I hope, 
five shillings)? We have no objection to our fine artists living 
like archdukes, so long as they play as nobly ; but surely they 
can scrape along without that extra two shillings of ours per 
record ? Op. 97 was done by Sammons, Squire and Murdoch 
at the time of the Beethoven Centenary celebrations. The 
present performance (each movement on one record, except 
the third, which takes two) excels in poise and nuance. These 
artists are all alike (Casals perhaps the greatest of all) fine 
phrasers and selectors of timbres. Cortot sometimes dis- 
appoints on the platform; his methods of tone-production 
are a little dangerous. At his best, intellectual insight and 
subtlety of sympathy carry him to success in working on our 
emotions without overstepping the mark. The variations in 
this work (third movement) perhaps best of all show the three 
players’ powers at their best (excepting, at some points, 
Cortot’s tone-quality). The second movement (Scherzo) finds 
them in rare heart of sprightliness, so that we are compelled to 
exclaim :— 
** We in thought will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May!” 
For the slow movement, Wordsworth, a few lines further on, 
seems to touch a truth we feel :— 
“. . . the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering.” 
Beethoven had the “ intimations”’ sure enough. This is an 
album of prime joy, which those who can afford it will put to 
hard and constant use—for the benefit, I hope, of many of 
their friends who can’t. . 

More Beethoven—a late work, Op. 131, by the Capet Quartet 
(Col. L.2283 to 7, 12in., 32s. 6d., in an album). This matches 
the quartet, Op. 132, that these players gave us last month, 
In difficulty of comprehension it passes that work. I cannot 
feel convinced by Bekker’s thought that after the B flat 
(Op. 130), Beethoven, as he “ could climb no higher,” returned 
**to the world of normal, glad emotions” in this C sharp 
minor, and in the F major, Op. 135. It is not as simple as 
that. We think of Wordsworth’s words :— 

“The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, and cometh from afar.” 
Aye, but whither goes it ? That deeply-mining opening fugue 
is not illuminated by the succeeding Allegro, splendid as that is ; 
and though we take greater ease, perhaps, in the slow move- 
ment’s variations, and can simply forget all problems and rollick 
in the Presto, the Finale is a wonderful problem again, in its 
power and its under-thoughts of sadness—or is it longing ? 
The work is easier to comprehend from a formal point of view, 
and as a series of sections all of which move us in some way, 
than as a quartet with one clear impulse or philosophy in it. 
The Capet players have fine French logic, and strike a good 
medium of feeling and intelligent translation in the first 
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movement. I cannot feel the exhilaration that should be 
evoked by the second, though—the lively movement. My 
last month’s remark—that the range of dynamics and of 
colour seems small—has to be made again. Perhaps the 
quartet is aiming at reticence ; that is often good in Beethoven, 
but I feel that they overdo it. One must dig to get the good 
out of some of these late movements. Some quartets I can 
think of would let us see the digging—make a display of it ; 
that is not wanted; but the results of the hard work should be 
brought to the ear, and that does not quite happen satisfactorily 
with this quartet, so far as I have heard it. I have no reason 
to doubt the truth of the recording. The movements, as 
numbered by the composer, are seven, but two of these may be 
regarded as introductions. Looked at in this broad way, the 
first movement is on 2283, the lively second and part of the 
slow movement, with its introduction, on 2284, the rest of the 
slow movement on 2285, the Scherzo, introduction to the last 
movement, and part of the last, on 2286, and the end of the 
last movement on 2287. The slow movement (variations) 
can be had with one lively movement by buying 2284 and 5. 
If you want to begin with one record, I suggest 2286, which 
contains the ripely witty Presto, the following lovely short 
prelude, and the first third of the final movement—good 
value. There is a good pamphlet of notes with the album ; 
I do not much care for the insistence on the formula for the 
work’s form, though much of what is said can fully be endorsed. 

The Clarinet Quintet by Mozart was issued in mid-March 
(Col. L.2252 to 5, 12in., 26s.). The Lener Quartet and Charles 
Draper (father of the Haydn who plays the Concerto by Mozart 
—Brunswick, this month) are the performers, and most rich 
and mellow they all sound. Each movement is on one record. 
It is not a heavy-weight work. I could not wish for anything 
more truly in the spirit of the music, save in the slow movement, 
which I find a little lacking in vital impulse. It is almost too 
sweet. I do not often complain of too great insistence on p 
and pp shades (generally it is the other way round), but this 
interpretation just lacks a touch of rhythmic virility, that 
would have made it 100 per cent. instead of, say, 95. I notice, 
by the way, that the veteran critic A. K. (no relation) in the 
Daily News makes much the same point, which he has noted in 
the Leners’ concert performances. Draper is exquisite in 
the dainty scalic runs. The blend of strings and wind seems 
even finer than when I heard the players at Wigmore Hall. 
The finale (variations) is done with perfect judgment; it is 
in such music that, to my mind, the Leners shine most brightly 
of all—better than in the deepest music, in the treatment of 
which there is often a little too much conscious artifice—and 
we are conscious of it as well as they. They won’t just let the 
music alone long enough. But in the finely distinguished 
handling of mass and proportion on a delicate scale, they are 
probably unequalled among quartets to-day. The recording 
is at least on the 95 per cent. level. The pamphlet which 
accompanies the album makes play again with the notion that, 
as Mozart was nearing the end of life when he wrote this music, 
it necessarily foreshadows that end. This is set down: 
“Tf Mozart had written this work when in happier circum- 
stances . .. its character, besides, of course, the technique, 
would have been very different.” To which the answer is 
“‘ Moonshine,” followed by “ Prove it!” How on earth can 
one prove such assertions? Far too much is made of the 
pathetic fallacy about a composer’s circumstances necessarily 
being reflected in his music. Half his art lies in writing gay 
music when he is sad—to put it crudely and excessively. Art 
is work of the imagination, and may not have anything what- 
ever to do with the circumstances of life; on the other hand 
it may: but the two are not bound to be connected. To 
presume either that they must, or must not, is to show ignorance 
of history, psychology, and the working of the artistic impulse, 
which much more often takes a man out of his own life than 
drives him back upon it. It seems to me unwise to go on 
repeating this old tag about the composer foreshadowing his 
end in his music. It is the sort of thing that sentimental 
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semi-musical people like to believe, but that musicians know 
must be carefully investigated and guarded before it can have 
any illuminative value. 

The London String Quartet, whom we have not heard very 
often in England lately, plays on one record the Nocturne 
from Borodin’s second quartet (Col. L.2278, 12in., 6s. 6d.). 
These players adopt a less emotional style than the Leners. 
This pleasantly un-Russian drawing-room music will stand a 
fair amount of thickening with vibrato, delicate portamento, 
rubato, and the rest of the tricks. Some prefer the cool spirit 
of “ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! ... 
Soft stillness and the night become the touches of sweet 
harmony ” to the swooning rapture of “the envious moon, 
Who is already sick and pale with grief.” Here is the calmer 
spirit, charmingly matched in interpretation and reproduction. 

The Madami Quartet of mandolines and guitars plays a 
well-known Pastorale by Scarlatti and a Toccata by Marcello— 
both, of course, arranged for the instruments. The Pastorale 
I remember to have heard on an old “‘ Velvet Face ”’ record 
by the London Wind Quintet. Its texture (originally that of 
the harpsichord) was oddly thickened thereby. Here it is 
more nearly that of the plucked-string instrument. These 
players seem to be tasteful and dexterous. I am not familiar 
with the sound of a small body of mandolines and guitars on 
the platform, but I judge their quality and quantity to be 
most adequately recorded. The music is better than that 
played by most such combinations. I hope they will keep 
it up. 

K. K. 








INSTRUMENTAL 


ORGAN. 

Franck’s Pastorale (Columbia, 9693, 12in., 4s. 6d.) is not a 
simple or simpering affair, like so many sweetly pretty tunes 
of the countryside. It has heart and legs. Its sweetness has 
a gentle undercurrent of meditative persistence, like the 
impulse in the lives of French peasants (Balzac’s better kind, 
not Zola’s). Later, there is the engaging Scherzo section, and 
the winning wind-up. Altogether a happy piece, to put on 
often for its good cheer and good construction alike. Commette, 
who plays it, sticks rather long to one type of registration for 
my liking. He makes the music live clearly, and is one of the 
most thoughtful of organ recorders. 


PIANO. 

Friedman plays the Gavotte by Gluck that Brahms arranged, 
and a Music Box piece of his own (Col. D.1651, 10in., 4s. 6d.). 
His touch makes some notes sound different from their neigh- 
bours. I do not like the way he sprawls. A Gavotte should go 
with greater neatness of rhythm. It need not be mechanical, 
but should convince as rhythm. I am afraid this player’s 
technique does not well suit anything requiring much feeling 
and weighing of the key. Experienced pianists brought up 
in modern ways will know what I mean. His Music Box 
is a pretty conceit. Here his qualit#es shine quite well. 

Lamond plays Liszt almost too decorously. He has the 
broad sweep for the music, but not quite, we feel, the 
grandiosity, the capacity to let himself go in firmament-tearing, 
that the famous So-and-So has. From the suite Venezia e 
Napoli we have a sparkling Tarantella, with other diversions 
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(H.M.V. D.1630, 12in., 6s. 6d.), in which the occasional 
hardness of the player’s tone is fairly well in place. He gets 
a good ring into these alternations of slabby sentiment and 
fair-ground prancings. 


VIOLIN. 


Yvonne Curti plays a Madrigale by Simonetti, and a Czardas 
by Monti (Col. 5290, 10in., 3s.). In the first piece a somewhat 
tenuous tone is flexibly used and purely recorded. The 
music is just café matter—scarcely café au lait: more café a 
leau. The tone in the Czardas warms up. I like the control 
here. The unnamed pianist backs her up well. 

Another violinist whose name is new to me, Naoum Blinder, 
plays Tehaikovsky’s Sérénade Mélancolique, Op. 26, with 
Valentin Paviowsky as partner at the piano. (Why is not the 
pianist always named ? Is it snobbishness that keeps his name 
off the label too often, or mere ignorance of his importance ?). 
This is very ordinary Tchaikovsky—good enough for school 
concerts, but not of much real value. The player does not 
overdo the melancholy, which is not very pronounced in the 
piece. I find the playing true but rather cold, like the music. 
It comes out on the dise pat but (in timbre) flat. 


Harp. 


Mildred Dilling plays Debussy’s first Arabesque and Zabel’s 
At the Spring (H.M.V. C.1642, 12in., 4s. 6d.). The first piece 
is an old favourite, transcribed. It goes well on the harp, 
its blend of arpeggios and melodic interest suiting the 
genius of the instrument. Values are on the small scale, of 
course, but if one listens with a sympathetic ear one can get a 
good deal of pleasure from the harp, though it is apt to give 
but the bare notes sounded, and to miss some of the additional 
sounds that beautify its tone when it comes directly to the 
ear. Zabel’s music sparkles brightly in the water-drops ; it 
is rather watery music altogether, but its graces are excellently 
exhibited by this able player. 

K.K. 


Note.—Owing to an error the Capet Quartet album con- 
taining Mozart’s Quartet in C major (Col. L.2290-3) and all 
the May issues of instrumental records from various sources 
failed to reach “‘ K.K.” in time for review. To these must be 
added the Grieg Piano Concerto (Broadcast Twelve). We 
apologise to our readers and to the Companies and beg to 
remind them that most of these records will be broadcast 
from Savoy Hill during the 1 onth and will be reviewed in 
the Sunday Pictorial and, on Fridays, in the Daily Mirror. 
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Aa. 


OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


ENZO DE MURO LOMANTO (tenor).—E lucevan le stelle 
and Recondita armonia from La Tosca (Puccini). In 
Italian. Orch. ace. Col. D.1656, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

TANCREDI PASERO (bass).—O Re del ciel from Lohengrin 
and ARMANDO BORGIOLI (baritone)—Grazie Signore 
from Lohengrin (Wagner). In Italian. Orch. ace. Col. 
D.1653, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE JOHNSON (soprano).—Fondly within my heart 
enshrined from Traviata (Verdi) and Shadow Song from 
Dinorah (Meyerbeer). In English. Orch. ace. Col. 9709, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 

J. ROGATCHEWSKY (tenor).—Les adieux au cygne and 
Récit du Graal from Lohengrin (Wagner). In French. 
Orch. ace. Col. L.2300, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

ALESSANDRO GRANDA (tenor).—Cielo e mar from Lohen- 
grin (Wagner) and TANCREDI PASERO (bass)—Si 
morir ella dé from La Gioconda (Ponchielli). In Italian. 
Orch. ace. Col. L.2301, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

A. M. GUGLIELMETTI (soprano).—Variations on a theme by 
Mozart. In Italian. Orch. ace. Col. D.1650, 10in., 
4s. 6d. 

GEORGES THILL (tenor).—La Caravane and Il est des 
Musulmans from Marouf (H. Rabaud). In French. 
Orch. ace. Col. L.2289, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

LUCREZIA BORI (soprano).—Connais-tu le pays? and Me 
voici dans son boudoir from Mignon (Thomas). In French. 
Orch. acc. H.M.V. D.A.1017, 10in., 6s. 

A. PERTILE and A. TELLINI (tenor and soprano).—Cessaro 
i canti alfin and A. PERTILE and E. FANELLI (tenor 
and soprano)—Di, non t’incanta. Both from Lohengrin 








(Wagner). In Italian, with members of the La Scala 
orchestra, under Carlo Sabajno. H.M.V. D.B. 1218, 
12in., 8s. 6d. 


STILES ALLEN (soprano).—They call me Mimi from La 
Bohéme (Puccini) and Ritorna vincitor from Aida (Verdi). 
The first side in English, the second in Italian. Orch. 
acc. Edison Bell Electron X.542, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

MORLAIS MORGAN (baritone).—Recit—Rise, I say. This I 
grant thee and Aria—It is thou who hast blighted from 
Un Ballo in Maschera (Verdi) and Credo from Otello: 
(Verdi). In English. Orch. ace. Edison Bell Electron 
X.545, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano) and KARIN BRANZELL 
(contralto).—Barearolle from Tales of Hoffmann (Offen- 
bach) and KARIN BRANZELL—Chanson Hindoue from 
Sadko (Rimsky-Korsakov). In German. Parlo. E.10836, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 

META SEINEMEYER (soprano), JARO DWORSKY (tenor) 
and EMANUEL LIST (bass).—Church Scene, Act 4 and 
Prison Scene, Act 5 from Faust (Gounod). With Grand 
Organ and the Berlin State Opera Chorus and Orchestra, 
under Dr. Weissmann. In German. Parlo. E.10835 and 
E.10834 respectively, 12in., 4s. 6d. each. 

CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF LA SCALA, MILAN.— 
Introduction to Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni). In 

ae Italian, conducted by Ettore Panizza. Parlo. E.10843, 

 12in., 4s. 6d. ; ; 

GERHARD HUSCH (baritone).—Wohl wusst’ ich hier sie 

im Gebet zu finden and O du mein holder Abendstern 

from Tannhauser (Wagner). In German, with the Berlin 

State Opera Orchestra, under Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. 

E.10839, 12in., 4s. 
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MARIO CHAMLEE (tenor).—Thy lips are like crimson berries 
and Drinking Song from Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni). 
In Italian. Orch. acc. Brunswick 10272, 10in., 4s. 6d. 
LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Morgen (R. Strauss) and Mit 
deinen blauen Augen (R. Strauss). In German, with 
violin and piano. Parlo. Odeon R.O.20081, 10in., 4s. 6d. 


Enzo de Muro Lomanto.—Most of the virtues and few of the 
defects of the modern Italian tenor are discernible in this 
record of the two Tosca airs—the head and tail, I might say, 
of Mario Cavaradossi’s offending. If they are to be presented 
yet once more before an obedient microphone, let it be with as 
much unaffected charm of style and breadth of manly tone as 
they are given here. The singer is a great favourite, of course, 
in America. 

Tancredi Pasero—Armando Borgioli.—It is not inappropriate 
to associate on one record these two excerpts from the first 
act of Lohengrin, because there they follow closely on each 
other. The bass delivers the broad theme of King Henry’s 
Prayer, and from the lips of Tancredi Pasero it sounds very 
broad indeed, despite that rapid vibrato of his (due to exccessive 
breath-pressure) which is his only serious fault. Otherwise, 
he is in the front rank of Italian ‘singing basses.” The 
fine baritone of Armando Borgioli needs no ‘“ amplifying,” 
but gets it—too much of it. A little restraint would make 
him an ideal Telramund, and his articulation is exemplary. 

Gertrude Johnson.—Ah! fors’ é lui does not sound very 
inspiring when translated into Fondly within my heart 
enshrined, does it? What nonsense, too! Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie comes much nearer the mark with his Ah, perhaps 
this is he, etc., only it would not quite fit the music—which 
is the English translator's eternal trouble. Anyhow, this 
particular Violetta (and Dinorah, too, for that matter) suffers 
from too close an intimacy with the colloquialisms of her 
mother-tongue, at any rate in her singing of them. I would 
love to encourage the singing of opera in English, but how few 
there are who can avoid sacrificing the beauty and poetry of 
the music to the exigencies of their own individual mode of 
speech. Here are an excellent voice, perfect intonation, and 
much technical flexibility, to be sure; but the fond heart 
that enshrines Alfredo does not beat in the bosom of Dumas’ 
heroine, nor is the Shadow Song much more than a neat vocal 
exercise. 

J. Rogatchewsky.—An interesting voice, this, and an in- 
teresting artist. Whether a Frenchman or a Pole, or a little 
of both, his tone on first hearing sounds strangely like a 
contralto’s, and only displays real power on the high notes. 
Hence it seems odd to hear the suave phrases of the Knight 
of the Swan—bidding his legendary bird farewell or revealing 
his stupidly-concealed name and identity to Elsa and her 
family—issuing forth in a charming lady-like cantilena, which 
is, nevertheless, so fascinating that you cannot resist its 
appeal. My impression is that a less nasal method would 
vastly improve M. Rogatchewsky’s tone, but even as it is he 
is a charming singer. 

Alessandro Granda—Tancredi Pasero.—Here the Milanese 
basso shares responsibilities with the hero of Ponchielli’s La 
Gioconda, that opera forming what the French would term the 
trait d@union. Both are splendid voices, and Cielo e mar is 
always worth hearing from a singer with Granda’s wonderful 
animation and natural declamatory power. 

A. M. Guglielmetti—(I have concluded that the initials are 
to distinguish this lady from P. M. Guglielmetti, who sings 
best in the afternoon.) The Mozart variations add another 
triumph of brilliant coloratura execution to this soprano’s 
collection. Call it mechanical if you will; it is like the 
achievement of a clever acrobat whom you can never catch 
tripping—and about whose safety you never experience a 
moment’s fear. You sit in wonder and listen, instead of 
looking, that is all. 

Georges Thill.—I trust we shall soon be hearing the whole of 
Rabaud's operatic allegorical legend—originally produced at the 
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Paris Opéra and quite recently mounted with success at the 
Cologne Festival. The music is, of course, extremely up-to- 
date, but by no means aggressively high-brow or difficult to 
grasp, while the orchestration is a superb sea of colour. These 
two pieces suggest at once that wealth of Eastern couleur 
locale which is the main characteristic of the work, and their 
original interpreter at the Opéra sings them with delightful 
expression and purity of style. By the way, La Caravane 
is very reminiscent of Turandot, and cleverly like it into the 
bargain. 

Lucrezia Bori.—When an eminent high soprano takes to 
singing mezzo-soprano airs it is not essentially a sign of 
weakness, but merely means agreeable little “stunts” that she 
takes, so to speak, ‘in her stride.”” Anyhow, her Connais-tu 
and Gavotte from Mignon—usually sung by a mezzo-soprano 
if not by a contralto—may be regarded as a tribute to the 
loveliness of her medium register, which isirresistible. Noneed 
toadd ‘that she invests the two pieces with the exquisite pathos 
and the sparkling crispness which they respectively demand. 

Pertile-Tellini ; Pertile- Fanelli.—Here for] the] very first 
time we come across a Lohengrin with two Elsas ; only, as it 
would appear, Elsa No. 2 does not enter the Bridal Chamber 
until after Elsa No. 1 has taken her departure, which is perhaps 
a fortunate thing for the preservation of the peace. The 
trick is done by turning over the record. On one side you 
will find the first half of the so-called love duet, with Pertile 
singing beautifully, rather pleased with himself and quite 
hopeful about Elsa in her ingratiating mood; not as yet too 
inquisitive, you know. But on the reverse side it is palpable 
that he is less comfortable with his bride, whose voice as well 
as her feelings have undergone a change. There is something 
rather vivid about the contrast, though whether it justifies 
the new device I am not quite sure, feeling as I do that the 
immortal Richard would certainly have objected to it. 
Nevertheless, Pertile is superb, and his pair of Elsas possess, 
vocally speaking, about equal degrees of merit. Happily 
the orchestra proves likewise equal to the test. 

Louisa Stiles—Allen.—The clear, ringing tone of this well- 
known soprano comes out well in her English rendering of Mi 
chiamano Mimi; less so somewhat in her Italian Ritorna 
vincitor, which also requires greater varieties of contrast ; for, 
after all, Aida is an impulsive Ethiopian, and quite the opposite 
of Miirger’s modest little grisette. For the former, however, 
the prevailing quality of sad, dark tone seems wholly appro- 
priate. The recording is clear enough, but the same can 
scarcely be said of the words. The best feature is the smooth- 
ness of the singer’s legato throughout. 

Morlais Morgan.—Here, again, I find a distinction with a 
difference. The Credo suffers less from’a poor English trans- 
lation than Eri tu, and can be made to do with declamation 
in lieu of bel canto. The secret of the latter is not within this 
singer’s grasp (a pity, because he has a splendid voice), and 
someone should explain to him that angry baritones ought 
not to lisp, because it detracts from the dignity of their speech. 
The recording of big airs like these carries with it a certain 
measure of responsibility. Besides, Eri tu needs to be treated, 
not in a martial spirit, but with a subtle combination of 
suppressed rage, disappointment, misery, and grief for departed 
joys. This is too much of a free-and-easy, go-as-you-please 
handling. 

E. Bettendorf-Karin Branzell—If the duet from the 
Tales of Hoffmann has palled upon you, no matter how long 
ago, this German record is calculated to revive your bygone 
liking for its gentle, swaying two-part harmony. Two beautiful 
voices, faultlessly in tune with each other and blending as it 
were into a single timbre, convert it into a rare and delicious 
exotic, whose perfume will delight you whenever you care to 
transfer it from its envelope to the table of your machine. 
The Sadké Song is phrased with elegance and grace, but if 
sung by a woman it does not well bear transposing down from 
the original tenor key, in spite of nicely-modulated chromatic 
groups like these. 
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Meta Seinemeyer-Jaro Dworsky-Emanuel List.—The ever- 
green freshness of Gounod’s Faust is once more demonstrated 
in these admirable records of the Church and Prison Scenes. 
They are done on the grand scale, so that a little judicious 
“‘ amplifying ” of the voices—and such voices, too—does not 
sound amiss. Making full allowance for the reinforcement, 
it is evident that Dr. Weissmann has big forces at his disposal 
and that he knows how to get the utmost dynamic power out 
of them. In the Church Scene a very imposing ensemble is 
achieved. It should come out splendidly in an auditorium 
of corresponding magnitude, and makes me feel that I would 
like to see and hear this Marguerite and Mephistopheles in 
the flesh. The Prison trio is cut slightly, but in revenge 
the final choral epilogue is sung intact. 

La Scala Chorus and Orchestra—Apart from unusual 
sonority and refinement, one finds in this opening of Cavalleria 
Rusticana that atmospheric touch which the music depicts and 
which well-trained Italian voices alone can impart. It is well 
worth having the record for that, apart from its other merits. 

Gerhard Hiisch.—Here again we have the stamp of high-class 
work by the Berlin State Opera personnel under the baton 
of Dr. Weissmann. The soloist is evidently built for the 
part of Wolfram. His voice diffuses poetry and a good deal 
of charm; he sings with restraint; he phrases expressively 
and with an artist’s delicacy. One cannot well ask for more. 

Mario Chamlee.—This American tenor shows decided signs 
of improvement. His voice is under better control and there 
is less exaggeration about his style. The Turiddu songs sound 
really well on this record and will repay the modest outlay 
asked for the investment. They are given with the necessary 
spirit and rhythmical energy and, so far as I can judge, without 
the artful aid of amplification. 

Lotte Lehmann.—There is really nothing to be said about 
this Tendering of Strauss’s Morgen that would not smack of 

painting the lily.” Everything on the subject has been 
written already. If the reader is desirous of hearing a 
beautiful song sung just in the way that it should be, let him 
or her procure this specimen. The other song may be on the 
“other side,” but it is on the same high artistic level. 


; Herman KLEIN. 
South Africa 


_ An important article by a Cape Town Correspondent 
in the British South African Export Gazette for April 5th 
contrasts the ineffectual apathy of the British piano trade 
with what almost amounts to a British gramophone monopoly 
in South Africa. In gramophones alone the imports rose from 
£181,749 in 1924 to £413,532 in 1927, the United States and 
Germany claiming only a very small percentage: all the rest 
was from England. 

This confirms the strong impression, already noted in these 
columns, that we are more closely in touch with our readers 
in South Africa than in any other part of the Empire. In 
return we are grateful for the Burmese Colour Needles, a real 
addition to the amenities of our gramophone world. 





An Absolute Recording Triumph 


META SEINEMEYER 
JARO DWORSKY EMANUEL LIST 


With Grand Organ and Berlin State Opera Chorus and Orchestra. 
Conducted by Dr. Weissmann 


GOUNOD’S “FAUST” 
E 10835 Church Scene. ActIV. (2 Parts) 
E 10834 Prison Scene. Act V. (2 Parts) 

12-in. double-sided Records, 4/6 each 





Two of the most amazingly realistic records ever issued on 
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SONGS 


COLUMBIA. 

Bella Baillie (soprano), with orchestra. 9697 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 
Bella Baillie, having started about twice as strong musically 
as most singers added together, goes from strength to strength. 
I have seldom heard a singer come nearer that ideal of per- 
fectly simple, calm presenting of the music, without a trace 
of flurry which is the chief note of the great musician. This 
rare sense of style is naturally most notable in the popular Angels 
ever bright and fair, from Handel’s Theodora. But in an equally 
rare way, combined with exceptionally good rhythm, it is found 
in her sure grip of O, had I Jubal’s Lyre (from Handel’s 
Joshua—Miss Baillie seems to be specialising in Handel, most 
of whose arias, I must say, I can hardly find more than mildly 
pleasant) ; especially in the long, gradual slowing-down at the 
end of this aria. How the orchestra must have enjoyed 
accompanying Miss Baillie! They have certainly done their 
part exceptionally well, and so have the recorders, for the 
string tone seems the truest I remember hearing. Miss 
Baillie doesn’t trouble enough about enunciating the words of 
the Joshua aria, and the orchestral section at theclose of this 
needn’t have been cut, as there is at least an inch of record 
surface to spare. But Miss Baillie’s florid work is very fine. 
The Theodora aria is labelled as “‘ Recitative and Aria,” whereas 
the Recitative is absent (no loss of any value). The second 
syllable of ‘‘ Angels’ is not sung naturally. But altogether 
this is as good a peaceful, musicianly record as I remember. 

Charles Hackett (tenor), with orchestra. 5293 (10in., 3s.). 
This record is chock full of singers’ bad habits, or perhaps of 
one or two habits always recurring. But Cadman’s I hear a 
thrush at eve can have seldom been sung more lusciously. It 
is paired with a similar type of song, The World is waiting for 
the sunrise (Seitz and Lockhart). The orchestral tone is apt to 
be coarse—the fault, I think, of the orchestration. This 
record is not as deafening as one anticipates, and the next is 
quieter than usual. 

Edgar Coyle and Vocal Quartet, with orchestra. 5295 (10in., 
3s.). Those who don’t know G. F. Root’s The Vacant Chair 
will find that it has a poignant tale to tell, but that the music 
could hardly be called dramatic. Those who don’t find it too 
depressing will find this an excellent performance. This 
last sentence applies equally to J. Jordan’s The Song that reached 
my Heart, whose words, however, should surely have been 
made thrilling ? 

Edgar Coyle (barytone), with string quartet. 5296 (10in., 
3s.). The best thirig about this is the second appearance of 
the exquisite string-quartet-with-voice (for full paean see last 
month’s Regal), though, lest some should be misled, ’m 
bound to reserve judgment whether such ethereal tones are 
adaptable to such red-faced, ale-quaffing English songs as 
The Farmer's Boy (a folk-song you may still hear almost 
any day on a Lancashire sharry) and The Jolly Miller. 
Perhaps the addition, not substitution of a piano would be 
ideal. Coyle has hardly got the spirit of these songs. He’s 
not really bucolic enough in T'he Farmer’s Boy, and in both his 
ideas of rhythm betray him for all the world—anyhow, all 
England—to see. This version of The Jolly Miller, though 
the only version known to most of us, is a watered, conven- 
tional eighteenth-century ‘‘ minor mode ” version. 

The Lions Quartet of Seattle. 5292 (l0in., 3s.). The 
“novelty accompaniment” proves disappointingly to be a 
mere modest banjo or two. The Plantation Song, O dem 
golden slippers, would be perfect if words were perfectly clear. 
Vere is mein leetle dog gone? is justifiably announced by 
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Columbia as “side-splittingly funny.” I’ve never heard 
anyone play the fool more shamelessly. It seems to purport 
to be the effort of a German to sing the familiar popular song— 


in dog-English. 


Dora Labbette (soprano). I’m afraid Miss Labbette must 
have been tired when she re-recorded these light blue favourites 
for the dark blue series (9704 and 5309). Besides a little 
roughness and perhaps some straining, she is almost con- 
tinuously hanging on the lower edge of the notes. The 
intonation is especially questionable in Spohr’s Rose softly 
blooming (9704, 12in., 4s. 6d.), a pleasant song quite worth 
keeping alive or even reviving, and otherwise sung with 
unusual taste. The other song on this record is Arne’s setting 
of Shakespeare’s When daisies pied, which the younger 
generations may like to hear is representative enough of Arne 
for them to need to know. But here it is sung too slowly, 
with lazy summer rather than opening spring feeling. On 
5309 (10in., 3s.) are Comin’ thro’ the rye and The Banks of 
Loch Lomon’, fairly well arranged—but by whom? When 
will Companies correct the gross fault of not naming arrangers ? 
These two are attractively sung, with intonation perhaps better 
than on 9704. 


A. Robert Poole (barytone). 5318 (10in., 3s.). It generally 
and naturally happens that the most interesting singers choose 
the most interesting songs. All I have room to say of Robert 
Poole (I think this is my second record of his) is that for 
anyone who has any interest in good music he’s a singer to 
watch. Frank Bridge’s setting of Landor’s O that it were so! 
is in Bridge’s best dramatic-lyrical vein (though the emphasis 
in “ O that it were so” is the wrong one), and therefore, since 
contemporary songs of any value are not yet out of urgent 
need, calls for all the support we can give it. Poole’s very 
quiet treatment will, I think, be found right. The same 
treatment of Here in the quiet hills (O’Reilly and Carne), with 
an apparent sincerity, compels one to listen impartially to 
what one thought a bad song. 


Clara Serena (contralto). 5316 (10in., 3s.). Almost exactly 
the same may be said of this record. Clara Serena is another 
singer to be watched, and she also, with surprisingly quiet 
treatment and apparent sincerity, makes one give careful 
attention to two songs hardly thought worthy. Is Stephenson’s 
setting of Longfellow’s Ships that pass in the night to be taken 
seriously, after all? Is d’Arcy’s Vale a good poem, and 
Russell’s a passable setting? One’s technical knowledge 
still objects, but the case is none too strong. 


HOMOCHORD. 

Harry Brindle (bass-barytone). D.1324 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 
This recording is very fair for the price, and that may also be 
said of the performance. (The accompaniment is a not-too- 
good small orchestra.) By the highest standards there is much 
criticism to make, but the record will probably be acceptable 
to many who can’t afford to be always very exacting. The 
rhythm is much too much treated in Wallace’s The Rebel. 
Tommy Lad (Margetson) is sung at least as well as it deserves. 


PARLOPHONE. 

The Chelsea Singers (mixed voices, unaccompanied). R.333 
(10in., 3s.). This is one of the most welcome records for many 
months ; a first-class sample of a type of which we have had 
no other example for what seems years. On one side is one 
of the best of the lighter pieces of the English madrigal school— 
the delightful {and, incidentally, seasonable) ballet Now is the 
month of maying (Thomas Morley). On the other side is 
Stevens’s setting of Shakespeare’s Sigh no more, ladies. Each 
of the other settings has its points, but this is one of the 
earliest, and is the best excepting an actually contemporary 
setting. _The Chelsea Singers have not yet got quite that 
superb, realistic life of The English Singers, but nearly all the 
records of the latter are hard to obtain. 
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ZONOPHONE. 

Madam Telini (soprano), with orchestra. 5310-1 (two 
10in., 2s. 6d. each). I have always found this Welsh soprano’s 
records interesting, and in Wales they must, I imagine, be 
valued more highly still. Her singing, like most of her songs, 
is simple and unpretentious ; possibly not great, but with the 
rare enough recommendations of being musical and having 
few, if any, bad habits. Perhaps her tone is a wee bit hard 
occasionally. Each of these records contains one song 
attributed to Parry, one to Hughes. At first I wondered if 
any were arranged folk-songs, but I think not. But they are 
the songs of men who speak their own language almost un- 
consciously. All four songs are practically free from gross 
musical impurities and just touch that heroic ring of Welsh 
song. On 5310 are Baner ein Gwilad (Parry) and Y Golomen 
Wen; on 5311 Hen Groesffordd y Llan (Parry) and Wyt 
Tin Cofio’r Lloer. It’s hard to say which record is the 
better, but Wyt Tin is certainly the best one song. 


H.M.V. 

Walter Glynne (tenor) and Stuart Robertson (barytone), 
with orchestra. B.2979 (10in., 3s.). Some may think this 
record tame, others pleasantly surprisingly quiet. In their 
version of those two veteran duets, Sergeant’s Watchman, 
what of the Night? and Benedict’s The Moon hath raised her 
lamp above, there is little originality, but the ridiculously 
sensational is avoided, and good balance maintained. 

Stuart Robertson, with Chorus. B.2992 (l0in., 3s.). I 
prophesy that this record will be, and deserves to be, as 
popular as any yet issued. We needn’t worry very much 
about the sale of a few thousands of records in a week or two— 
and then no more—of those maudlin, or poisonous, or both, 
songs which are foisted on the public as a regular trade 
nowadays. The phase will soon be killed as long as these 
riotous old favourites are going strong. ‘“‘ These,’’ by the way, 
are Clementine, Solomon Levi, There is [why ‘‘ There’s ”’ 
on the label ?] a@ tavern in the town and John Peel. The 
performance is almost ideal, and a very special feature is the 
exceedingly brilliant piano part. Who is responsible? If 
the pianist, he or she should be given the very great credit. 


John McCormack (tenor), accompanied by Edwin Schneider. 
D.A.946 (10in., 6s.). It’s hard to disqualify McCormack in 
that lovely old song Since first I saw your face (by Ford, 
“arranged ’’ by Somerville, quite well and unobtrusively, but 
why ?), because his style almost carries him through, and 
makes it very pleasant. But old Thomas Ford never 
knew free singing of this sort (not this sort of freedom, that is), 
and if he had done, either wouldn’t have approved or would 
have written different music for it. But La Maison Grise 
(from Messager’s opera Fortunis, 1907) is a very different 
thing. It is very different, too, from some of the tawdry 
Messager that is well-known in England, having a dignified 
expressiveness, and one is “ glad to know” it. McCormack 
sings it in French, excellently. 


Peter Dawson (bass-barytone), with orchestra. C.1659 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). It’s almost inexplicable (but not quite, I 
think) how of songs that became popular about the beginning 
of this century the quite utterly silly ones persist in getting 
recorded at the rate of several a month, while the few that have 
a little real backbone, such as Stuart’s The Bandolero, have 
almost died. Dawson gives The Bandolero with just that 
hint of sinister, snarling politeness which, unless you find the 
song itself ridiculous, is just right. His Bedouin Love Song 
(Pinsuti) is almost as satisfactory. 

John Brownlee (barytone). E.533 (10in., 4s. 6d.). When 
are we going to have more good stuff from this singer? Liza 
Lehmann’s On the day I get to Heaven is slightly different from 
most of what we know her by ; some will say, rather better. 
This song need not be recorded again. And Tours’ Mother o’ 
mine need not have been recorded at all. 

C. M. CraBTREE. 
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CHORAL 
H.M.V. 


Westminster Central Hall Choir, conducted by Arthur 
Meale, with organ (Arthur L. Harris). B.2951 (10in., 3s.). 

This is one of the best of the romantic type of hymn records ; 
little misplaced expressiveness, and no lack of energy. Jesu, 
Lover of my Soul is the better hymn, and the better given. 
The other is Eternal Father, strong to save. Each is sung to 
the familiar Dykes tune. 


Stuart Robertson and Chorus, in popular songs. 


Reviews. 


ZONOPHONE. 

Church Choir, with organ. 5297 (10in., 2s. 6d.). This 
Choir hardly comes up to the mark this time. Dykes’s tune 
to the hymn Ten thousand times ten thousand can be at least 
fairly exciting, but this heavy performance only brings out its 
conventional side; and Gilbert’s tune to Pleasant are Thy 
Courts above, dreary as it is, is not even heard at its best. 


PARLOPHONE. 

Boys of the Hoffnung Chapel Choir, Vienna, with organ. 
R.20080 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Parlophone initiative is well known 
by now, and they have given us one or two really notable 
continental choral records in the past. This record, however, 
is one of their less successful. The style of singing, from 
the start of one side to the end of the other can only be 
compared with the old swell-pedal-pumping of bad organists. 
It is a style which in some churches has come to be regarded 
as highly devout! The two pieces here are Mozart’s Ave 
Verum and an ‘‘ Angels’ Chorus ”’ from Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
which is really the well-known unaccompanied Trio, sung as 
an accompanied chorus, with a few wrong notes added. 


See Song 


The Chelsea Singers, in a madrigal and a part-song. See 
Song Reviews. 


REGAL. 

The Minster Singers, with orchestra. G.1064 (12in., 4s.). 
My first impression of this record was of a sort of Nine o’clock 
Revue which (at the Little Theatre a few years ago) purported 
to be half-an-hour late in starting and therefore proceeded ‘to 
dispose of its own first half with great dispatch. In this 
** Vocal Selection ’’ from Handel’s Messiah we embark with a 
fine swing on And the glory, but just when it’s getting exciting 
we have to make way for a bass solo—the first section of But 
who may abide. The first side ends with about a third of For 
unto us. On the second side are: Part of I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, the Quartets and Chorus Since by man, By 
man came also, and For as in Adam, twenty-four bars of The 
trumpet shall sound, and part of the Hallelujah Chorus. The 
actual performance is a splendid example of how in this 
country we can trot out, almost casually, sound, first-rate 
choral singing. The nameless soloists, too, are better than 
many well-known singers. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 





If you have any difficulty in getting 
THE GRAMOPHONE, write to the Manager, 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


PATHWAYS TO MUSIC. By J. T. Bavin. 
(Hawkes, for the Columbia Co., 2s. 6d.) 

The most difficult thing to grasp about most of the books 
on musical appreciation or theory is this: for whom are they 
written ? Major Bavin mentions here ‘‘ mothers and teachers.” 
His notes, he adds, are written in “‘ non-technical and informal 
language.” I take it that they are not put forth for experienced 
teachers. My only doubt is whether inexperienced teachers 
should be encouraged to teach music from a book. Mothers 
who know a little about it, and wish to some extent to guide 
their children without expert help, or who cannot afford this, 
will feel the author’s sympathy, and may be assured of his 
practical good sense, on every page. These are the chapter- 
headings: Ear Training, Pitch, Rhythm, Realization of 
the Keynote, Melody Making, Time, Dictation, Voices and 
Instruments, Repetition and Formal Structure, Harmony and 
Harmonic Texture, Reading Music and Beginning an Instru- 
ment, Voice Training, Listening to Music, The Use and Care 
of a Gramophone. All the chapters have references to many 
records which may be used in illustration of the points 
explained (Columbia records only). 

Major Bavin is an old hand, who has taught all ages and types 
of children in elementary schools, public schools, and 
miscellaneous groups. He is wise and has no fads. Reading 
full scores, and understanding the tiresome and unnecessary 
confusions of transposing instruments, are not matters for 
beginners. ‘How long will it be before the beginner can grasp 
these things, or ought to try to? And how are they to be 
taught, in any true sense of the word, by mothers and non- 
expert teachers ? In the end one comes to the conclusion that 
though a book so sensible and succinct as this can help, it may 
be a danger in the hands of those who have not learnt how to 
teach. Most of our books on music are open to this criticism. 
There is, for instance, no really good elementary theory book 
based on ear-training—after all these years! In some respects 
Major Bavin’s book does better in this line than any other I 
know; but, of course, it does not go far. A hundred and 
twenty pages for all these subjects prevents that. If one 
knows something of music, and understands a few principles 
of education, this book will enable one to help sharp beginners 
a good deal; but those who want to do that thoroughly ought 
to get some guidance from a professional teacher of music 
as well. I think that alert amateurs without any knowledge 
of the theory of music, and unable to read musical notation, 
could also get a good many basic ideas from the book. The 
supreme difficulty is that of all teaching—knowing what to 
cut off and chew at any given time, and how long to chew it. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF RECORD 
MUSIC. Book II.—Wagner. (The Gramo- 
phone Co., Ltd., 1s.) 

No shillingsworth on earth could annotate all the Wagner 
records, of course. There is here a splendid brief survey 
of most of the extracts commonly played in the concert hall, 
from Rienzi to Parsifal, and a list of all the H.M.V. records 
(including the new series which Mr. Klein has been reviewing). 
Mr. Robertson, in about sixty pages, discusses Wagner’s 
motives, orchestration, imagination (with the right touch of 
his own), and shows, in the twenty-seven extracts he deals 
with, how compression can be used to throw up an impression 
in relief. A hundred and twenty-six illustrations in music-type 
are added—surely one of the best shillingsworths ever printed. 
With the addition of the large amount of matter on other 
records in Opera at Home, and that larger volume’s explanation 
of the plots, one has the nucleus of a serviceable Wagner library. 
Some other useful books are mentioned at the end of the little 
volume, which I cordially commend to the attention of all 
who have not got beyond (or attained to) Wagnerolatry. 

K 
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A REVIEW OF FRENCH RECORDS 


The firm of Columbia have signed an agreement by which 
they will record the regular repertory of the Paris Opéra in the 
Opera House itself, the singers being chosen from among the 
regular members of the company. Three records have already 
reached the English bulletins. Personally, I have rarely found 
a performance at the Paris Opéra which has given me satisfac- 
tion. Its standard has declined steadily since the end of last 
century, and, judging from my ownexperience, Ishould say that 
one now hears worse singing there than from any large opera 
house in Europe. The singing of the chorus is far better than 
that of the principals, and for that reason I prefer the records 
from Boris Godounov to those from Faust, apart altogether 
from the fact that the one work is musically so far superior to 
the other. However, the recording is good and does full 
justice to each opera. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 
Souvenirs des Bois d Avron (Blondiau). 
Marche des Cerfs (Blondiau). 
Hunting Horns, under the leadership of M. Raymon 
Dray. (0)165398. 

Knowing the partiality of some people for the stirring sound 
of the horn I include this record on my list, for it is very well 
done. The fact that I myself am unable to arouse any 
enthusiasm for this particular instrument is in no way to be 
taken as prejudicial to this record, which is excellent. 
34th Song without Words (Mendelssohn), The Spinning 

Wheel; 30th Song without Words (Mendelssohn), Spring 

Song. Col. D.13058 (10in.). 
3rd Song without Words (Mendelssohn), The Hunt; Etude 21 

(Chopin). Col. D.13059 (10in.). 
Etude 14 (Chopin) ; Etude 7 (Chopin). 
Mephisto Serenade (Berlioz); Romance 

(Schumann). Col. D.13061 (10in.). 
Celebrated Minuet (Boccherini) ; Gavotte (Gluck). 

(10 in.). 

Scherzo (Mendelssohn) ; 36th Song without Words (Mendels- 
sohn), Serenade. Col. D.13057 (10in.). 

Etude 23 (Chopin); At the Fountain (Schumann), Debussy’s 
transcription. Col. D.15089 (12in.). 
Etude 13 (Chopin) ; Etude 5 (Chopin). 
Etude 4 (Chopin); Romance (Schumann), Op. 32. 

D.15091 (12in.). 

Pianoforte records played by Francis Planté and recorded 
at his home at Mont-de-Marsan. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Columbia for issuing this fine 
series of records by the doyen of French pianists, Francis 
Planté. I have not yet heard all of them, but D.15089, if it is 
a fair sample, is sufficient to justify one’s acquiring the re- 
mainder. Planté is what I might call a musician’s musician. 
With him there is no playing to the gallery, no striving after 
effect, but a clear, musicianly interpretation of the composer’s 
work. Clarity seems to be the key-note of his playing, and 
that age has in no way impaired his vigour of his tone may be 
gathered from this record. The peculiar tonal quality of the 
Erard piano is always in evidence. 


Col. D.13060 (10in.). 
No. 2, Op. 28 


Col. D.13057 


Col. D.15090 (12in.). 
Col. 


Licut OPERA. 

**Coups de Roulis’’ (Messager), En amour il n’est pas de 
grade; ‘‘Coups de Roulis” (Messager), Ce n’est pas la 
premiere fois. 

Sung by M. Robert Burnier. (G) L.690. 

*“Coups de Roulis,” now being played at the Théatre 
Marigny in Paris, is the last work of the late regretted André 
Messager. Its tuneful melodies show that the veteran composer 
had lost nothing of the qualities that made Véronique such a 
success. Throughout his life Messager remained without a 
peer as a composer of light music, and those who enjoy a little 
such music after dinner cannot do better than invest in this 
record, which is sung with great charm by the delightful tenor 
Robert Burnier, whose record of ‘‘ Le cceur de ma mie” I 
gpraised some time ago. 
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Harp. 

Siciliana (Respighi); L’ Hirondelle (Daquin-Renié). 

Harp solos by Mile. Henriette Renié. (O) 166089. 
Records of harp solos do not appear frequently in the 
catalogues. I recommend this one to those who do not find a 
harp too Jacking in substance for a solo instrument. The 
instrument reproduces well, and there is no question but that 
the performer is a virtuoso. My preference is for the Siciliana. 


ORCHESTRAL, 


La Procession Nocturne (H. Rabaud), in 4 parts. (C) D.15078-9. 
Played by the Orchestre Symphonique, conducted by 
Henri Rabaud. 

This symphonic poem is based upon Nicolas Lenau’s 
Faust. Dedicated to Edouard Colonne, it created . con- 
siderable interest at its first performance and has been 
constantly given both in France and abroad. Rabaud, the 
composer of the opera Marouf, is certainly one of the best of 
the living French composers, and the work, without being one 
of genius, is good programme music, scored by a master hand, 
and is of considerable interest to those who enjoy the study of 
contemporary music. The recording is in every respect 
adequate ; the orchestral colour is well rendered, though 
there seems to be rather a lack of inspiration about the whole 
affair. ‘However, orchestral records are so good nowadays 
that recordings of exceptional merit become rarer and rarer. 

Gitson MacCorMack,. 


NEW LECTURE RECORDS 


In the International Educational Society’s list (published 
by Columbia, 12in., 4s. 6d. each) appears a pair of excellent 
records, D.40123 and 4, giving Passages of Standard Prose, 
spoken by Mr. Walter Ripman. These are from Carlyle 
(honouring the physical and mental toil of craftsmen), King- 
lake (on the Sphinx), Cowper (on conversation) and Addison 
(an anecdote of Sir Roger). Mr. Ripman adjusts his pace and 
tone to suit the subjects, and declaims well. The letter s 
is slightly backward, I find. On 40125, 6 Dr. Markham Lee 
talks attracitvely about Tchaikovsky, giving, near the end, 
piano illustrations of characteristic themes, in which he 
contrives to suggest something of the orchestral tissue. We 
should have liked more such samples. The talk is concise 
and meaty. Dr. Lee has expanded his ideas on the composer 
in his little handbook that Bell publishes at eighteenpence. 
He is one of our leading University Extension lecturers, and 
knows how to present his material to the best advantage. 
On 40127, 8 is continued Professor Parsons’s consideration of 
The Englishman through the Ages. This part of the whole is 
entitled New Blood, and tells what happened when the early 
English overcame the Britons. The latter, when near extinc- 
tion, must have been well worth avoiding. Mr. Parsons tells of 
the saint who had built a hut in the Fens wherein to meditate, 
and was disturbed one night by horrid howls, which he feared 
came from roving Britons. On looking out, he was greatly 
relieved to find that it was only a band of devils. This kind 
of discourse is particularly good for the proud person who 
boasts of the purity of his blood and his descent from only the 
best people. Better not look too far back! A new lecture 
series is begun by Dr. A. V. Hill, Professor of Physiology at 
University College, London, and a winner of the Nobel Prize 
for Medicine. The title is The Muscle and its Energy (40129, 
30). He tells us when and how and why these multitudinous 
combustion engines of the body work, using the simple analogy 
of the electric battery to illustrate his reasoning. This will 
specially interest the mechanically minded person. ‘ Most 
of us are, from lack of training, rather like accumulators which 
have been improperly used—perhaps not particularly well 
constructed in any case.”’ Alas for the outward seeming, the 
swelling port of city dignity! But there is hope for us all. 

W. R. ANDERSON, 
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MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


Brunswick. 

She’s funny that way was such an excellent record, when 
played by Ted Lewis and his band that one was naturally 
rather excited, when one saw that it had been sung by Harry 
Richman. He gives a remarkable performance, but I don’t 
think it quite equals the Ted Lewis version. Don’t be like that 
is pretty good on the reverse side (3912). After a long absence 
Nick Lucas once more makes a welcome appearance, this time 
in Pll get by and How about me ? (3914) and there can be no 
gainsaying his charm. Melville Gideon fairly wallows in 
sentiment in Roses of Yesterday and For old time’s sake, but 
I think he gets away with it almost better than anyone I know 
(205). 


Columbia. 

I need hardly say that top of the mid-April list are Layton 
and Johnstone, and very delightful they are, too. I give 
preference to 5298, with Me and the man in the moon and My 
blackbirds are bluebirds now. 5297 contains Forever and 
I must have that gal. Very different are Mr. Flotsam and Mr. 
Jetsam, who delight us with a whimsical We never know what 
to expect, which contains some good hits against theatrical 
managers and an even better one against the B.B.C. (5294). 
I am afraid I do not enjoy The Trix Sisters as well as-I did 
five or six years ago. In their two songs this month, they have 
the benefit of the accompaniment of the Gilt Edged Four (5300). 
Norman Long sings What did the Village blacksmith say ? and 
plays the piano in an entertaining fashion in Overture 1929 
(5299). The May list contains the leading tunes of ‘ Mr. 
Cinders” sung by Binnie Hale and Bobby Howes, who are, of 
course, in the leading parts of this successful Adelphi Theatre 
piece. They have the assistance of Al Starita’s Novelty 
Orchestra. Spread a little happiness and I’m a one man girl 
are on 5334 and On the Amazon and Ev’ry little moment appear 
on 5335. Layton and Johnstone do it again with four splendid 
numbers, of which I pick out Dixie Dawn and The Voice of the 
Southland on 5322 and 5323 respectively to be the best. Betty 
Bolton does not sing Ready for the River nearly as well as 
Annette Hanshaw did on an Actuelle some six months ago 
(5320), but Florence Oldham is definitely establishing herself 
as a prominent gramophone artist and puts in some good work 
in Forever and Praying for rain (5321). 


His Master’s Voice. 

The mid-April list contains a duet by Aileen Stanley and 
Johnny Marvin, who made what, in my opinion, was the very 
best of all ‘‘ Miscellaneous Vocal Records,” Side by side. This 
song— Everybody loves you—is hardly as good as that, still it 
is very nice to see this pair together again after such a long 
interval (B.2991). Aileen Stanley occupies the reverse side 
very nicely with I'll get by. Johnny Marvin is heard again on 
B.2993 in You wanted someone to play with, whilst Chick Endor 
(of “‘ Clowns in Clover ”’ fame) sings When the world is at rest. 
Altogether quite a nice bunch of importations. These theme 
songs from films are getting quite a nuisance. They all seem 
to be thoroughly sticky with sentiment and I have come across 
none so gummy as Morton Downey in Little Irish Rose from 
the film “ Abie’s Irish Rose” (B.2989). At last we have 
Suzette Tarri’s amusing child impersonation record, which was 
reviewed in the March number, and now appears in the list 
of May releases. It is entitled Bref’ and Cows and Fishes, and 
is on No. B.2909. Dora Maughan and Walter Fehl make a 
most welcome appearance in two items from their amusing 
repertoire and I can recommend with every confidence their 
That's just what I thought and Eggs, toast and coffee (B.3000). 
Morton Downey is slightly better in How about me? and I’m 
sorry Sally than he was in the mid-April list (B.2998) and 
whilst Gracie Fields’ record of She’s funny that way is good,I am 
bound to remind my readers that Ted Lewis’ Columbia record, 
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reviewed in the April number, is a classic of its kind and 
puts all other versions completely in the shade. 


Parlophone. 

North and South can always be counted on to provide us 
with good music-hall fare and this month proves no exception 
with Shinaniki Da and I ain’t never been kissed on R.328. 
Not quite up to their Misery Farm standard, though. Frank 
Braidwood, the cowboy singer, would be so much better if he 
could forget about being a cowboy. Apart from a silly 
recitation about horses, his That’s her now is a really good 
production (R.319). Eddie Grossbart sings Glad rag doll 
as though he were trying to imitate Layton and Johnstone, 
and rather fails in the attempt, but I found Emmett Miller 
sufficiently pleasing in Dusky Stevedore, though The California 
Blue Boy completely failed to realise any expectations one 
might have had in Pickin’ Cotton and The Spell of the Blues 
(R.313). Iwas glad to see Ord Hamilton again in the May list. 
He sings Ev'ry little moment and Spread a little happiness (both 
from ‘‘ Mr. Cinders ’’) most attractively (R.336). Lily Lapidus 
has a very good accompaniment in Is there anything wrong 
in that ? but she fails to make as good a disc as Elsie Carlisle’s 
Dominion last month (R.334), but Seger Ellis with the Tampa 
Blue Artistes scores again in The Song I love (R.332). In the 
red label series, which sell at 2s. 6d. for a 10in. disc, the principal 
feature is four duets by Wilson and Waller, who render them 
in popular ballad style. They are such numbers as Ninette 
(E.6146) and My heart wants to kiss you, chérie (E.6145). 


Homochord (1Cin., 2s. €d.). 

I am afraid Fred Gibson completely failed to amuse me in 
I lift up my finger and say ‘‘ Tweet, Tweet,” though he tries 
hard (D.1316). Julian Lester sings his four songs quite 
pleasantly, but there is nothing to recommend them particu- 
larly (D.1326 and 1327) and I feel it is rather a pity that these 
three vocal discs do not reach the standard set by the Com- 
pany’s dance records. 


Regal (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Our old friend, Fred Douglas, gives of his best in That Monte 
Carlo song and Shinaniki da, though if you had to hear it as 
often as I have had to in reviewing these records you would be 
heartily tired of it by now (G.9292). Gerald Adams is quite 
good in Half way to heaven (G.9290), but Maurice Gunsky’s 
Paradise and Good Night take one’s breath away with their 
sickly sentiment (G.9289). Those who like yodeling are catered 
for by Harry Robinson on G.9293. 


Zonophone (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

A regular and satisfactory feature of the Zonophone lists 
is the excellent work of The Zonophone Light Opera Company 
in excerpts from the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas, and this 
month we have Vocal Gems, Part 3, from both ‘“‘ The Yeomen 
of the Guard ’”’ and “ H.M.S. Pinafore ” on a 12in., No. A.359 
(4s.), whilst on a 10in., No. 5294, there are Vocal Gems from 
‘* The Gondoliers.”> Turning to lighter fare, we find Maurice 
Elwin in four songs, of which I liked When summer is gone 
and Anita on 5300 and Norman Blair in a very fair rendering of 
that now famous number, There’s a rainbow round my shoulder 
(5265). Maurice and Sydney are entertaining in Me and the 
man in the moon (5299), but chief praise must go to Clarkson 
Rose for Dear, dear, dear and Like the big pots do (5305), which 
has the advantage of being amusing on both sides. If you did 
not pay 3s. for the North and South version of Misery Farm, 
you might like to obtain Henry Hearty’s really creditable 
effort at 2s. 6d. (5302), with Shinaniki da on the other side. 


Imperial (10in., 1s. 6d.). 

Talbot O’Farrell is really most entertaining in Shinaniki da, 
but his other three songs are all of the “‘ old-fashioned mother ” 
type. Still, as these always bring down the house at the 
Alhambra and wherever else he sings, like Sydney Howard 
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in “‘Funny Face” ‘“‘ we mustn’t grumble” (2036). I feel 
like never buying another home laid egg, after hearing Leslie 
Sarony’s exhortations to do so in that stupid Eag Song (2035), 
but there was some real enjoyment to be derived from Rodman 
Lewis’ singing of Then came the dawn (2047). 


Sterno (10in., 1s. 6d.). 

These are very much “ good value ”’ discs and, as mentioned 
in last month’s THE GRAMOPHONE, George Foster does not 
overdo his singing, with the result that we get very pleasant 
renderings of such popular numbers as Up the river (137) and 
If I had you (138). Pat O’Brien is responsible for the only other 
vocal record, and he sings How about me? and Just plain 
folk (136). 


Edison Bell Radio (8in., 1s. 3d.). 

Phil Arnold is in great form on these little records, especially 
in I ain't never been kissed and Don’t be like that (937) and he 
almost made me like I faw down and go boom (940)—hbut it 
really is a silly number although a good tune. Eric Randolph’s 
voice is heard to advantage in Then came the dawn (954), but 
I have not yet conquered my distaste for Billy Elliott, who has 
two songs on 953. 

2 a, 





BAND RECORDS 


At the head of the records I have received this month I 
must place a remarkably interesting and attractive one made 
by Captain Miller and the Grenadier Guards Band and labelled 
Fantasia on 17th Century Music A.D.1664 (Col. 9694). All 
sorts of tunes, some well-known and others hardly known at all, 
are skilfully woven into this Fantasia and many of these are of 
such a sprightly character that one’s feet begin to tap 
instinctively. This Fantasia was arranged by the conductor’s 
father, the late Major George Miller, M.V.O., who was so long 
the popular Director of one of the Marine Bands and, like all his 
work, is both tasteful and skilful. The label states that this is 
@ concert hall recording, but one has only to hear the record to 
know this. In fact, its only fault is that the reverberation 
resulting from this is rather excessive and tends to cloud the 
brightness of the performance. 

Another fine Columbia record (No. 9699) contains Weber’s 
Clarinet Concerto played by the Garde Républicaine Band of 
France. There is no need for me to say much about this 
attractive work, for I recommended it, as played by the same 
band for the French H.M.V. Company, a few months ago. 
The performances, though similar, are not identical, but there 
is nothing to choose between the two records save that in the 
new version the volume is rather more and the detail a trifle 
clearer. 

The Zonophone Company give us a good record of the 
Tannhduser March and the Prelude to Act III of Lohengrin 
{wrongly labelled ‘“ Prelude, Lohengrin”) played by the 
National Military Band (A.358). Whether this record was 
made in a concert hall or not I do not know, but the “hall 
effect ’ is about as good as in any record I know. The added 
breadth of tone is there without any excessive echo or reverbera- 


tion or “hollowness.”’ Particularly fine features are the 
excellent recording of the basses and bass trombone and, in a 
somewhat lesser degree, of the tympani. 

The Duophone Company signalise their re-entry into the 
fray by issuing three records. The band is evidently, judging 
from the label which calls it merely ‘‘ Military Band,’’ one 
got together for recording purposes, but the instrumentalists 
are of high calibre individually and the services of Mr. C, 
Leggett have been secured as conductor. I presume this is the 
Sergeant Charles Leggett who made so many records of cornet 
solos in the old days, and if so all gramophiles, particularly 
those of long standing, will extend a hearty welcome to him in 
his new sphere of activity. 

Some enterprising titles have been chosen for this issue of 
records. Firstly, there is Weber’s Rondo Brilliante, which is 
splendidly played. The swiftly moving melodies in this are 
ideally suited to the clarinets and full advantage is taken by the 
players of their opportunities. The recording is good, as it is 
also in another novelty which occupies the reverse side of this 
record (D.527) in the shape of the Dance of the Tumblers from 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Snow Maiden. 

In the other two records the quality of the recording is not 
quite so high. The tone is rather hard and brittle. This is 
not to say it is bad, but merely not quite up to the high standard 
set by the last-mentioned record. Old Comrades March 
(No. D.526) is played very well, but Chopin’s Polonaise Militaire, 
on the reverse, is rather disappointing. The staccato section 
is almost too much so, and the legato middle section is not 
smooth enough. The Mikado Selection (No. D.528) is good 
value for money, but the sudden changes in rhythm when.one 
air gives way to another are not negotiated as successfully as 
they might be. 

I look forward to some good cheap novelties from the Duo- 
phone Company in the future and hope not to be disappointed, 

The H.M.V. contribution this month introduces a new 
band to the gramophone in the City of London (Civil) Band. 
Judging by their first record the standard of playing is very 
high, the tone of the band being of the “ orchestral ” variety 
and not unlike that of the Royal Air Force Band. This tone 
is very well suited indeed to the Finnish Suite composed by 
Emile Gilmer, the conductor of the band, the Idyll and The 
Meet and Sleigh Race from which occupy the present record 
(B.2996). This is very attractive and good class light music 
of which we could do with a more plentiful supply. 

I have only been able to hear the second side of the latest 
record by the Parlophone Massed Military Bands, which 
contains Adam’s Jf I were King Overture (E.6139). This is 
quite up to the standard set by the previous records made by 
the same band, and the music, which is not well known, is 
bright and tuneful. 

The ‘concert-hall tone’? of a small Columbia record 
containing two of K. J. Alford’s marches—Old Panama and 
Dunedin—played by the Grenadier Guards Band (5313) is 
more natural and less like the tone produced in an empty hall 
than that in the record mentioned earlier in this column. 
Both marches are excellent and the inner parts are much 
more interesting than is often the casein marches. The playing 
is splendid and sparkles with vitality. 

The Turkish Patrol and the Wee MacGregor Patrol as 
played by the Royal Air Force Band on Regal G.9285 combine 
to make a most disappointing record. The playing is only 
fair and suffers from extreme flabbiness. The sort of playing 
that one expects from a tired band. Perhaps the record 
was made at the end of a long session. Moreover, advantage 
has not been taken of the modern process of recording (or of 
the fact that it was a record that was being made and not a 
concert performance at.all) in “staging”? the patrol effect. 
The opening and closing bars are much too loud and the 
middle section not loud enough. 


W. A. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


It was Jack Hylton and his Orchestra in Harly Ragtime 
Memories (H.M.V. C.1653, 12in., 4s. 6d.) who first made me 
conscious that I must use fine needles for the rest of the 
evening if my neighbours were not to be unduly disturbed: 
one of those boisterous performances that go down with a 
music-hall audience, but hardly suit the gramophone. What 
would our American cousins think of it as an exchange for 
Nat Shilkret and the Salon Group in Stephen Foster Melodies 
(H.M.V. C.1657, 12in., 4s. 6d.), a beautifully played and sung 
selection, though Swanee River hardly needs a whole side to 
itself ? If the Salon Group does not contain Frank Crumit 
and Vaughn de Leath it contains voices as good as theirs. 
Another importation is an elaboration of Rube Bloom’s piano 
trifle Soliloquy into a full dress performance by Paul Whiteman 
and his Concert Orchestra (H.M.V. C.1652, 12in., 4s. 6d.), an 
undoubtedly brilliant performance, with some not very profound 
Midnight Reflections by Malneck and Signorelli on the reverse. 
This record will be ranked high by the Whiteman collectors. 

Paradoxically, to appreciate the intrinsic virtue of Vienna 
you must study Anton Weiss, who conducts a New Concert 
Orchestra in Komzak’s Life in Vienna in four parts (Col. 
9705-6, 12in., 4s. 6d. each) and in Vienna Maidens and 
Nights of Fragrance, two Ziehrer waltzes (Col. 9696, 12in., 
4s. 6d.) ; but these things have been better done in the past 
by the Edith Lorand Orchestra, who this month give us 
Waldteufel’s Ever or Never and Fucik’s Winter Storms, both 
good waltzes (Parlo. E.10837, 12in., 4s. 6d.). Note, too, 
Down the Mother Volga and Pas d’ Espagne, so-called waltzes, 
played with deliberation by The Cossack Balalaika Orchestra 
(Regal G.9286, 2s. 6d.), and Three o’clock in the morning 
waltz and the inevitable I kiss your hand, Madam, neatly 
presented by Gandino and his Orchestra (Imp. 2046, Is. 6d.). 
This last tune receives its due from Marek Weber and his 
— with another good tango Augustia, on H.M.V. B.5624 
(3s.). 

Sooner or later we all wander through the Monastery 
Garden, hear the Bells across the Meadows and stray in the 
Persian Market (at Earl’s Court); and if we are still in 
responsive mood we shall acclaim the new Ketelbey record of 
The Sacred Hour, Reverie, played by Ketelbey’s Concert 
Orchestra, with organ and full chorus, in the Central Hall, 
Westminster (Col. 5289, 3s.). My only surprise is that Mr. 
Ketelbey, who knows better than anyone what the gramophone 
public wants, should have composed a reverie that would 
not go on to one side of a 12in. disc. The sacred hour should 
not have been broken into half way through, but should have 
been compressed still further into four minutes. How rich in 
emotion it is! An obvious best seller. 

The New Light Symphony Orchestra under Dr. Sargent 
continues its Edward German revivals with the Nell Gwynn 
Dances which wear very well (H.M.V. B.2987, 3s.). 

As for selections, we have another good one of La Tosca 
on Radio 932 (8in., 1s. 3d.) at the price; The London 
Orchestra keeps up its high standard of cheerfulness in Chu 
Chin Chow (Zono. 5292, 2s. 6d.) and Modern Melodies (5293) ; 
two tunes from Lucky Girl are well played, but not too well 
recorded on Edison Bell 0.273 (3s.); the Singing Fool is 
quite well treated by the Jay Wilbur’s Orchestra (Dominion 
A.94, 1s. 3d.), the Parlophone Variety Company (Parlo. R.324, 
3s.) and De Groot’s Orchestra (H.M.V. B.2984, 3s.), the last 
also running neck to neck with Albert Sandler’s Orchestra 
in two tunes from “‘ The New Moon,” One kiss and Softlyasin a 
morning sunrise (H.M.V. B.2997 and Col. 5347, 3s. each) ; 
while the New Moon Selection is in the capable hands of the 
London Theatre Orchestra conducted by Romberg, the composer 
(Col. 9712, 12in., 4s. 6d.), and also of the New Mayfair 
Orchestra, with Wake up and Dream (H.M.V. C.1660, 12in., 
4s. 6d.), leaving Five O’clock Girl and Love Lies Selections for 
the latter orchestra on H.M.V. C.1658 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Of the 
above group H.M.V. C.1660 is of outstanding merit. 
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Tchaikovsky’s Andante Cantabile (from the Quartet in D, 
Op. 11) notoriously occupies both sides of a 12in. disc; soa 
10in. disc (Regal G.9267, 2s. 6d.) of it played by the Venetian 
Players String Quintet will be suspect on at least two counts. 
None the less, at the price, this is the pick of my records this 
month for the poor plain man. Attractive, too, is the Madami 
Instrumental Quartet in a Toccata by Marcello and the well- 
known Pastorale of Scarlatti, both arranged by Madami 
(Col. 5291, 3s.). The quartet is of mandolines and guitars, 
which give a peculiar dry flavour to the excellent playing of 
authentic chamber music, for solitude or the few friends. 


Of the violinists both Emilio Colombo in Midnight Bells 
(Heuberger-Kreisler) and Drdla’s Souvenir (Electron O.277) 
and Frederick Fradkin in Cui’s Orientale and Drigo’s Valse 
Bluette (Brunswick 3911) are rather overpriced at 3s. At 
Is. 6d. apiece each would be a bargain to be recommended 
without hesitation. 

The pianists are all in good form, taking care to play their 
best without striving, as so often, to display the agility of their 
fingers or the oddities of their arrangements to the point of 
irritating the listener. Billy Mayerl has, of course, his own way 
of playing a Mister Cinders Selection (Col. 5336, 3s.) and 
Raie da Costa her way of playing a Merry-Merry Selection 
(Parlo. R.321, 3s.), both very agreeably ; but the latter will 
probably make more of a hit with the support of her clever 
orchestra in Fashionette and Dancing Shadows (Parlo. R.335). 
A 12in. disc of a Piano Medley of Layton and Johnstone 
Successes played by Turner Layton (Col. 9701, 4s. 6d.) is a 
great joy and well recorded; and has as stable companion 
Tony Lowry playing his own arrangements of Spread a little 
happiness and I kiss your hand, Madam (Col. 9711, 4s. 6d.). 
Those who have listened, as I have, for hours to Mr. Lowry’s 
leisurely and musicianly improvisations on the tunes of the 
moment will appreciate this ; but I confess to a doubt whether 
a 10in. disc would not have been adequate. 

The Gavotte and March from Rosse’s Monsieur Beaucaire 
music are often asked for. Arthur Meale plays them and also 
the March of the Israelites from Costa’s Eli on the organ of the 
Central Hall, Westminster (H.M.V. B.2978, 3s.), but the echo 
and perhaps other causes make it a rather less than satisfying 
record. Wagner’s Bridal Chorus and Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March, played by Leo le Sieur (Imperial 2044, 1s. 6d.) make a 
useful pair for the appropriate moment; and Sigmund 
Krumgold (Parlo. R.317, 3s.) gets varied effects from a “ grand 
organ,” with vocal choruses, in Sweethearts on Parade and 
Me and the Man in the Moon, as does also the “ grand cinema 
organist” with St. Petersburg Sledge Drive and Mill in the 
Black Forest (Parlo. E.6142, 2s. 6d.), the latter imitating birds 
with a kind of water whistle, and otherwise a steam organ ata 
fair. Frederic Curzon gets some deep notes on his Compton 
organ in For old Time’s Sake and Sonny Boy (Regal G.9288, 
2s. 6d.); Victor Denis makes heavy work of Fibich’s Poem, 
but does better with Easthope Martin’s Evensong (Electron 
0.280, 3s.) ; and the best of the bunch, as so often, is Reginald 
Foort in Friml’s Chanson and Haydn Wood’s Love’s Garden 
of Roses (H.M.V. B.2988, 3s.). 

From the remaining nondescripts I choose two tours de 
force; P. C. Hopkinson in a mouth organ solo of his own 
Burn Brae Medley and Coisley Hill March (Col. 5319); and 
Jean Devey in an accordeon solo of Ketelbey’s In a Persian 
Market Intermezzo (Regal G.9284, 2s. 6d.). Each of these 
extorts admiration. 

John Henry and Blossom discussing Joe Murgatroyd’s Letter 
certainly had to be recorded (H.M.V. B.2930, 3s.), though the 
humour runs thin after a first hearing, and Columbia’s second 
Miniature Musical Comedy, The Balcony Girl, by Harold 
Simpson and Stanley Holt (Col. 9698, 12in., 4s. 6d.), shows 
improvement but still no real success, perhaps because the 
casting is injudicious. 
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DANCE NOTES 
By T. M. 
( Unless otherwise stated, all titles are fox-trots.) 


‘** Wake up and Dream.”’ 

Cochran’s new show at the London Pavilion is one that 
simply must not be missed and particularly by dancers. For 
the dancing is magnificent, even if the ‘‘ book ”’ fails, in places, 
to reach the very high standard attained by “‘ This Year of 
Grace.” We naturally have a whole crop of records of the 
‘hits’? from this sparkling revue, and it is not too easy to 
make a selection among the different companies’ versions. 
Jack Hylton’s Orchestra are responsible for the best What is 
this thing called love ? on H.M.V. B.5621, with the haunting 
Looking at you on the reverse side. The same numbers are 
coupled by Jack Payne’s B.B.C. Orchestra and, whilst perhaps 
they do not quite reach Hylton’s standard, they give most 
convincing proof of the strides made by this combination during 
the last two or three months (Col. 5332). Let’s do it, let’s fall 
in love is given a perfect performance by Paul Whiteman’s 
Orchestra—clever and original orchestration, and a good 
harmonised vocal chorus—but the reverse side does not come 
out of the show. Jack Hylton plays the same number, but does 
not make it quitesointerestingas Whiteman, though the record 
makes a splendid double with The Banjo that man Joe plays 
on the reverse side (H.M.V. B.5622). Those who like dancing 
to a piano will enjoy the talented Raie da Costa’s Let’s do it 
and The Banjo Song (Parlo. R.322), but I hope that some 
company will get Leslie Hutchinson (who plays in the orchestra 
pit at the Pavilion) to give us his interpretations of some of 
these numbers. And now a word of very sincere congratulation 
to the Dominion people for being so prompt with a really 
excellent Looking at you and Let's do it by Jay Wilbur and his 
Orchestra at 1s. 2d. At the last moment I received Let’s do it, 
let’s fall in love by the Dorsey Brothers and their Orchestra, 
and I certainly advise you to give it a trial before buying any 
other version (Parlo. R.331). 


Brunswick. 

Limehouse Blues is one of those very few popular songs that 
will bear constant revival and it is also one of that very select 
band of revue songs which are first produced in England and 
are afterwards taken to the United States, where they quickly 
become the rage. It was first heard in Charlot’s 1921 revue 
at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, and it was sung by Gertrude 
Lawrence in Charlot’s New York revue of 1924. It was not 
long before it was on the lips of every errand boy from New 
York to San Francisco. Here we have it given a most 
interesting and intelligent interpretation by Red Nichols 
and his Five Pennies on a 12in. record No. 20075, and, 
though the time changes in the middle, will prove very good 
for dancing. The reverse side contains Dear Old Southland, 
which is also the recipient of clever treatment. 

As for the actual dance records, these are of the high standard 
that we expect of this Company. Perhaps the best of the lot 
is No. 3919, with Hal Kemp and his Carolina Orchestra in 
Gypsy (slow time) and My troubles are over. This disc makes 
a splendid double, as also does 3917 with Arnold Johnson’s 
Orchestra in a most original and clever Me and the man in the 
moon with Everybody loves you on the other side. I don’t 
remember having a record by Joe Rines and his Orchestra 
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before, but I can recommend his Sweetheart of all my dreams, 
which, although labelled fox-trot, is taken almost in blues 
time. The reverse side has one of those novelty fox-trots, 
Fashionette (3916). I was sorry to learn from that excellent 
and well-informed contemporary, The Melody Maker, that 
Ben Bernie’s Hotel Roosevelt Orchestra would not be visiting 
this country after all, because I had promised myself. some 
pleasant evenings enjoying their music. However, they have 
three numbers this month, two on 3915, which are I'll get by 
and Glad rag doll, both played very slowly, and Imagination, 
also in slow time, which is coupled with Who wouldn’t be 
jealous of you ?, delightfully rendered by Ray Miller’s Orchestra. 
Meyer Davis’ Swanee Syncopaters have rather poor material 
with two such banal numbers as Happy days and lonely nights 
and My old girl’s my new girl now (3921). 


Columbia. 

The Columbia mid-April list is chiefly distinguished by a 
couple of good Paul Whiteman discs. I have already dealt 
with the ‘‘ Wake up and Dream ’”’ number, and on the other 
side of this we have Jf you don’t love me (5331), but the best 
of the four is their version of How about me ?, which is coupled 
with Just a Sweetheart (5305). ‘The Five o’clock Girl” 
tunes are very capably performed by The Piccadilly Players 
under Al Starita on 5307 and 5308, whilst Ray Starita’s 
Ambassadors Band gives a very nice performance of the waltz, 
Forever, the fox-trot I ain’t never been kissed occupying the 
other side of 5304. Debroy Somers’ Band either chooses or is 
made to play the most stupid songs, such as The Egg Song 
and Just the type for me on 5302, but Shinaniki Da makes a 
better one-step than a song (5303). An extremely pleasant 
interpretation of If you want the rainbow, you must have the 
rain is given by Ben Selvin and his Orchestra (5306). The most 
noteworthy record in the May list is by Guy Lombardo and 
his Royal Canadians, who give a most attractive version of Me 
and the man in the moon, which is characterised by a splendid 
lilting rhythm. The reverse side is occupied by a good When 
summer is done by The Columbians (5329). Ted Lewis also has 
a shot at Limehouse Blues, so I suppose it is having a revival 
in the States. This is coupled with Allah’s Holiday and is 
played in much too orthodox a fashion for this band. It is a 
pity, because there are plenty of others who can do it equally 
well and better, but Lewis and his band are supreme at their 
own kind of fooling (5330). Debroy Somers’ Band has better 
material in this issue and makes a good waltz record with 
Marie and Flower of Love (5325) as well as giving a fair 
performance of Sweetheart of all my dreams (5326). Ray 
Starita’s Ambassadors Band gives a characteristically good 
rendering of Up the river and That’s the good old sunny South 
(5327). 


Edison Bell Electron. 
It is a long time since I have had any of these in my pile and 
I expect habitués of the New Princes Restaurant will be glad 
to have a chance of getting these two new discs by Alfredo’s 
Band so excellently recorded. They include an excellent 
Pickin’ Cotton and I’m on the crest of a wave (0.276) as well as 
Spread a little happiness (0.284). 


His Master’s Voice. 

Jack Hylton, besides his ‘‘ Wake up and Dream ”’ records, is 
figured very prominently in the mid-April list, and all his 
three records reach such a high standard, that it is difficult to 
pick on one as the best. Perhaps the best couplet is I must 
have that man—this is a splendid bit of work—and the waltz 
Carolina Moon (B.5617), but there is some nice treatment in 
Sweethearts on Parade on 5619 and Glad Feet on 5615. The 
importaticns include Johnny Hamp’s Kentucky Serenaders 
in a slow fox-trot Avalon Town and Irving Aaronson’s Com- 
manders in J’ll get by on 5614, as well es Wearing’s Pennsylvan- 
jans in a most pleasing edition of Glorianna (5618). Jack 
Hylton’s Band does well again in the May list with an extremely 
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good number Forget me not, which is evidently modelled on 


In the spring a young man’s fancy, but good for all that. The 
other side contains I don’t care (B.5610). Both Johnny 


Hamp’s Kentucky Serenaders and Waring’s Pennsylvanians 
are considerably handicapped by two film ‘“ theme ” songs on 
B.5620 and Nat Shilkret’s Orchestra is more fortunate in having 
another film song which does not make its appeal through 
sentiment, Gotta be good on 5614. The Troubadours contribute 
a nice waltz Another kiss on the reverse side. George Olsen 
is most attractive in When the world is at rest and Jean Gold- 
kette is responsible for quite a reasonable version of She’s 
funny that way (B.5623). Incidentally, I heard Ambrose 
play this number very well at the May Fair Hotel the other 
night, but it is probably too late to get him to record it now. 


Parlophone (10in.,* 8s.), 

An interesting record in the mid-April list is a Kosher 
Fox-trot Medley by Mendel and his Mishposhe Band. It is 
played very well and the tunes have plenty of life (R.325). 
Two good tangos are also featured, Taita and Plegaria, both by 
the Argentine Tango Orquesta Bianco-Bachicha (R.326). 1 
found the Dorsey Brothers and their Orchestra rather too harsh 
and strident in Sally of my dreams, but this may be the fault of 
the recording, whilst a good performance of Me and the man in 
the moon (taken very slowly) by Benny Meroff’s Orchestra 
is marred by some bad singing (R.316). I liked the Dorsey 
Brothers’ May disc better than the one in the mid-April list. 
I have mentioned one side in the “‘ Wake up and Dream ”’ 
paragraph and on the other they give the best playing version 
of She’s funny that way. It is not as amusing as Ted Lewis, 
but it is most excellently played (R.331). Barnabas von Geczy 
and his Orchestra provide the first example of a Hungarian 
band playing ordinary dance music and they do it very well, 
too. I understand that we shall be hearing them in London 
soon. Their record contains Flowers of Love and When the 
white elders bloom again (slow time) (R.330). On the 10in. red 
labels (which sell at 2s. 6d.) we have a good If I had you by 
Will Terry’s Orchestra (E.6148) and quite a nice Kiddie Kapers 
by The Six Nite Lights (E.6149). 


Homochord (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

The April bulletin maintains a high standard and most of 
the popular tunes of the moment are featured. Tommy 
Kinsman and his London Frivolities Band have an excellent 
double on D.1322 with A dicky bird told me so and Then came 
the dawn, but Eugene Brockman’s Orchestra gives a disappoint- 
ing performance of Good little bad little you (D.1321). I ain’t 
never been kissed receives intelligent treatment at the hands 
of Kemble Howard’s Orchestra, with Up the river on the reverse 
side (D.1320). The best disc of the bunch, however, comes 
from Biffo and his Serenaders in I’m on the crest of a wave and 
What d’ya say ? (D.1317) and its excellence is closely challenged 
by No. D.1318 with Sweethearts on Parade and Wonderful you 
by the same people. Finally, they give us two waltzes Just 
plain folk and That old time organ melody (D.1319). 


Regal (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

There are only three dance records in this list, and they are 
as well recorded and as nicely played as we expect. J’m a one 
man girl and Spread a little happiness are in the safe hands of 
Hal Swain’s Café Royal Band (G.9295), whilst the two tunes 
from “ The Five o’clock Girl ’’ are rendered by a new combina- 
tion, The Rhythmic Troubadours (G.9294). Geoffrey Gelder’s 
Kettner’s Five are heard in Shout Hallelujah and Happy days 
and lonely nights (G.9296). 


Zonophone (10m., 2s. 6d.). 

The dance music provided by this Company is really most 
excellent and improves from month to month. It is nearly 
always simply played and therefore can be recommended for 
average dancing purposes, as I have generally found that too 
clever and original playing is rather bewildering to the ordinary 
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dancer. Let me pick out particularly The Rhythmic Eight 
in That's her now and Fashionette on 5305 and Avalon Town 
and I’m crazy over you on 5304. The Arcadians Dance 
Orchestra, who are featured on four records, put in some 
efficient playing in Considerin’ and Why ? (5306), whilst waltz 
lovers are catered for on 5309, with Aloma and Counting the 
hours. 


Imperial (10in., 1s. 64d.). 

Lou Gold’s Orchestra is very much to the fore in this list, and 
I liked their playing of The song I love and If I had you on 
No. 2041, whilst their Half way to heaven on 2040 must not be 
overlooked. There is a good waltz double on 2037, with the 
Dixie Marimba Players in Forever and Adrian Schubert and his 
Dance Orchestra in Paradise, another of these theme. songs 
from films. I’m on the crest of a wave is in the capable hands of 
The Rounders (2039) and Ernie Golden’s Orchestra is responsible 
for this Company’s versions of I faw down and go boom (2038), 
which is a better tune than a song. 


{Sterno (10in., 1s. 6d.). 

Several popular numbers are featured’ in this issue and I 
think a good selection would be I kiss your hand, Madame 
on 126 and Jf I had you on 127, both by Bert Maddison’s 
Orchestra, whilst Radnor’s Merrymakers show good form in 
Petticoat Lane and the waltz Carolina Moon on 130 and 129 
respectively. 


Edison Bell Radio (8in., 1s. 34.). 

Another Kosher fox-trot medley, on the same lines as the 
Parlophone record, is Petticoat Lane, played by the Plaza 
Band on 952, with that extremely popular I kiss your hand, 
Madame, on the reverse side. Another novelty is an apache 
dance entitled Joinville Musette, played by the Bal: Musette 
Orchestra (943), but perhaps the best of the bunch is Harry 
Hudson’s Melody Men in Me and the man in the moon (955). 


Too Late For Classification. 

The best issue for many months by any Company comes from 
Brunswick with their May list. I have no space to describe 
the discs in detail, but readers will appreciate what I mean 
when I say that The Six Jumping Jacks, Red Nicholls and his 
Five Pennies, Ben Bernie, Abe Lyman, The Clevelanders, 
Allister Wyllie and the Coronado Hotel Orchestra, King 
Solomon and his Miners and Meyer Davis are all heard at their 
very best. In addition there is a fine “arrangement” of 
Alexander's Ragtime Band by Vincent Lopez and the Caza 
Lopez Orchestra. Among the vocals we have Nick Lucas, 
Cicely Courtneidge, Frank Luther amongst others. You must 
get your nearest Brunswick dealer to play these over to you. 
They are great. In aspecial H.M.V. list Jack Hylton has four 
new records, which maintain the standard we expect from him, 
and there are also. some very excellent Broadcast records, 
which at 1s. 3d. are about the best bargains I have heard for 
some time. Bidgood’s Symphonic Dance Band make a success- 
ful Thinking of you on 368 and have a good waltz double on 
369, whilst The Original Havana Band score in Shinaniki da 
and Me and the man in the moon on 274. 

Finally, may I remind readers that Mr. Santos Casani will 
be very pleased to answer any questions addressed to him 
c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 


The Questionnaire 

Whether or not our readers rise to the occasion and earn a 
free copy of the Index to Volume Six (price 2s. 6d., value 
incalculable) by filling up the Questionnaire on pp. xxxviii, 
xxxix, and returning it promptly to the London Office, the 
June number will start the new volume with several modifica- 
tions and developments. It would be risky to announce it as a 
Summer Number, but there will be an air of temperate sunshine 
in it. 
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COLLECTOR'S CORNER 


(with which is incorporated Notes and Queries) 
Conducted by PICCOLO 


(483) The request of J.W.W. (Bradford) for information 
as to records of the Pastoral Symphony from The Messiah, 
has brought me two letters. R.W.M., of Lowestoft, points 
out that there is one version of it on American Col. 50092D., 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham; it is coupled with the 
Overture. This 12in. record is not supplied by the English 
Company, though, according to R.W.M., the U.S.A. record 
owes its existence to English master matrices. A second 
recording, also American, is on Victor 20620, paired with 
How beautiful are the feet. Both are electrically recorded. 
Formerly, the Pastoral could be had on H.M.V. 0539, but this 
was withdrawn some years ago. H.G., of Oldham, refers to 
still another record of the item in question, Edison 52439 
(4s. 6d.); on the reverse side is the Dream Pantomime from 
Hansel and Gretel. 


(484) I thought I should draw J.C.W.C. when I mentioned a 
track like a tramline ; and he has nobly risen to the occasion 
and reminded me that the name of the old phonocut record I 
forgot was the Neophone. Further, on p. 515 he has referred 
to one or two more makes of records not mentioned in my 
former lists in paragraphs 474and 481. Several correspondents 
have been sufficiently interested in this question to try and 
complete the lists, not only by unearthing those few more 
makes the names of which had escaped me, but by springing 
upon me a whole list of records that I have never previously 
heard of. Thanks to J.C.W.C. (London), 8.A.M. (Cape Town), 
E.C.W. (Pretoria) and C.H. (Colwyn Bay), it is now possible 
to add the following supplementary list of makes of records : 
Anchor, Apollo, Ariel, Arrow, Artiphon, Belcanto, Bestone, 
Brittanic, Bulldog, Chappell, Citizen, Clarion, Clausaphon, 
Columbia-Rena, Cymot, Derby, Diploma, Discaphone, Eclipse, 
Famous Globophone, Favorit, Favourite, Featherflex, Gabriel 
Pares, Grammavox, Guardsman, Heart, Homophone, Invicta, 
John Bull, Kalliope, Keenophone, Klingsor, Leader, Lilliput, 
Lindex, Linguaphone, Ludgate, Melograph, Meloto, Millophone, 
Musogram, National, Neophone, Odeonette, Olympic, Oriole, 
Pelican, Pickofall, Pilot, Pioneer, Playwell, Popular, Rayleigh, 
Russell, Sovereign, Star, Stradwari, The Hit, Twin, Victory, 
World and Zono-Twin. 

Probably the largest record ever made was the Pathé 
Grand, 20in. in ‘diameter ; the smallest was perhaps the 5in. 
Baby Odeon. 

As J.C.W.C. and M.H. (Thirsk) both remark, the Marathon 
was a phonocut record; but it had a specially cut track, 
necessitating the use of a special sound-box, if I remember 
rightly, and had about 150 spiral revolutions of track per 
radial inch of record. Other phonocut (or Pathé type) discs 
are, or were, the Pathé, Diamond, Musogram, Neophone and 
Edison, while there were Clarions and Okehs of this type as 
well as of the needle-cut form. 


S.A.M. suggests that with all these new worlds to conquer, 
our American cousin A.J.F. has enough makes now available 
to make his hobby a real life work.* At the same time, he 
cannot see the use of a record collection such as A.J.F.’s, as 
the majority of the records must be musically worthless, 
especially those of the cheap American brands, which are issued 
to cater merely for the popular market. And in this connection 
he remarks that some makes have been specially issued for 
certain dealers only. To take a home example, the hot dance 
Oriole records are (or were) pressed for a firm not many miles 
from Aldgate Pump. Similarly, the Cymot records were 
made for a Cape Town house. 


With all due respect to my South African correspondent, 
I think he is rather unfair to A.J.F., who is’ well aware of the 


musical value of most of the cheap, popular U.S.A. brands of 
records. Had IT been able to find room for extracts from his 
letter, this point would have been made clear. The bulk 
of his record library is culled from what I may perhaps call the 
more orthodox brands, and augmented with carefully chosen 
specimens of the numerous other varieties. 

(485) To those who care to have a record library rather 
different from the normal, there is an alternative to A.J.F.’s 
procedure, and one that apparently appeals to many of my 
correspondents, viz., to collect early recordings by well-known 
artists of the past or of the present day. R.W.S., of Hull, 
has sent me particulars of a very old collection of records 
belonging to a friend, who still has the H.M.V. ‘‘ Trade Mark ” 


model gramophone on which he used to play them. Here 
are some of the most interesting, all H.M.V.: G.C.3289 
The sweetest flower that blows, by Esther Pallister; 3256, 


Gounod’s Serenade, by Kate Cove; 2-2782, The Sailor's 
grave, by Ben Davies ; 23172, Aria from’ Lucia, by Michailova ; 
2-2501, Songs of Araby, by Ben Davies; 3294, Home, sweet 
home, by Suzanne Adams; 2-—2862, Simon the Cellarer, by 
Santley ; 3—-2086, Lend me your aid, by Edward Lloyd ; 
2-2558, O star of eve, by William Paull; 2—2651, The Cwrate’s 
Song, by A. Black ; 2—2589, The anchor’s weighed, by William 
Green ; 3-2004, Stop your tickling, Jock, by Lauder, and 
3604, O dry those tears, by Perceval Allen. The samecorrespon- 
dent also mentions a pre-war Columbia record of Allan Water 
and Rocked in the cradle of the deep, by Bispham, though he 
cannot now quote its number. 

M.H., of Thirsk, draws attention to two very interesting 
old records in his possession.- Presumably both are H.M.V. 
records. The first, 43305, is a Tin. record of Saper vorreste 
from Un Ballo in Maschera, sung in German by Selma Kurz, the 
** shake ” being held nearly as long as it is on H.M.V., D.B.498. 
The second, 33163, is Brunnhilde’s Cry, sung by Félice 
Litvinne, to a pianoforte accompaniment played by Cortot. 
M.H. challenges the statement of our Shanghai friend, 8.E.L., 
that the earliest Melba records were inferior to those of Kate 
Cove and Suzanne Adams. By careful comparison of (i) 3275, 
Should he wpraid, by Kate Cove, (ii) 3291, Jewel Song, by 
Suzanne Adams, and (iii) 03017, Ah fors’ é lui, by Melba, he 
finds the Melba record to be the best, the voice being much 
purer. The others are inclined to blast and the piano in (ii) 
rattles badly. 

As for the indefatigable S.E.L., he is again to the fore with 
historical information. Here are some early recordings 
mentioned in his latest letter: Victor 4327 (black label, 10in.), 
Largo al factotum, by de Gogorza, made in 1905; Victor 5080, 
red seal, Wotan’s Farewell, by the famous bass Delmas, 
recorded in 1902; German H.M.V., G.C.43972, red label, 
Agatha’s Prayer from Freischiitz, by the great soprano Sigrid 
Arnoldson (1905); G.C.23416, Shadow Song from Dinorah, 
by Michailova, a delightful recording quite suitable for inclusion 
in H.M.V. Catalogue No. 2; H.M.V. 0.43202, An die Musik 
(Schubert), one of Gerhardt’s earliest recordings (1907) ; 
Pathé 244, Salut, 6 mon dernier matin and Pathé 241, Salut, 
demeure chaste et pure, both sung in 1903 by the famous 
tenor D’Alvarez, of Otello fame. 

(486) To conclude with a few requests for information. 
F.W. (Devonport) wants a list of good humorous records 
suitable for inclusion in entertainment programmes, and the 
best (electric) Lauder records. C.B. (Cranham) wants the 
name of the march played at the end of the band record 
Church Parade, H.M.V. C.786; and 8.E.L. (Shanghai) wants 
the titles and numbers of the first batch of Melba records, 
made in March, 1904, andsimilar data for Calvé’s earliest records. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


eAnother MUlestone ° 


Thus ends the sixth volume of THe GRAMOPHONE, and we 
are impatient to start the seventh next month. We can look 
back with some satisfaction upon a year that has shown a 
steady increase in the number of our readers and a steady 
adherence on their part to the policy that we have followed. 
Mr. H. M. Lemoine, the President of the Gramophone Dealers’ 
Association, in his witty and profound speech at the annual 
dinner at Frascati’s the other evening, referred to it as a year of 
expansions, explosions and extinctions; and we should like to 
associate ourselves with the solid and yet lively spirit of the 
Association. 

THE GRAMOPHONE may justly be accused of a lack of 
sensationalism, our endeavour being not to make our readers 
restless over every new thing which is announced, but rather 
to counsel contentment and caution. At the same time, a 
reader would be very much mistaken if he supposed that he 
was not getting the most authoritative and up-to-date informa- 
tion available. In the reviews of records and in the technical 
articles of Our Expert Committee he will find himself well 
informed on all matters that are truly important ; and if he 
sees in the Press references to novelties which are not 
mentioned in THE GRAMOPHONE it is because they are not 
worth mentioning. 


The Veil Lifted 

The demonstration of recording by H.M.V. at the Small 
Queen’s Hall arranged for members of the Press last month 
was very interesting. Three re-recordings of numbers from 
The Pirates of Penzance were done during the afternoon. 
Apart from the usual tedium of a recording studio, the endless 
rehearsals, tests and disappointments which make the onlooker 
wonder how a brilliant performance is ever achieved at the end, 
the two notable things were that two recorders were used, thus 
enabling one wax to be re-played to the performers (and, of 
course, ruined in the act) and preserving the other in case 
the performance was approved, and secondly that the 
comparatively new disposition of the orchestra was adopted 
by which the strings had a microphone to themselves on 
one side of the conductor, the wind, brass and percussion 
another microphone on the other side, while the soloists with 
a third and the chorus with a fourth microphone were penned 
off in the central space. Dr. Malcolm Sargent had Sullivan’s 
own score of the opera, and standing on a high rostrum in the 
middle of the studio controlled his scattered forces with the 
most admirable spirit and patience. Mr. Derek Oldham (who 
was chuckling over a cutting from a colonial paper referring 
to the “ dripping sentimentality ’’ of one of his records) was in 
great form and with Miss Elsie Griffin made a truly beautiful 
record of the duet, ‘‘ Ah leave me not alone”’; but it remains 
to be heard whether the wax received all the beauty that was 
offered to the microphone. 


Price Reductions 


The reductions in the prices of some H.M.V. models are 
worth noting; 157, 127, 109 and 103 are concerned and the 
portable has come down to £6. At this price it ought to 
secure a host of new owners. 


Anticipations 


We learn from our American cousin The Phonograph that 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra’s Romeo and Juliet 
Overture (Tchaikovsky) is ‘‘ unquestionably one of the best 
recorded performances of the year”; that Victor has also 
published the Grieg Violin Sonata, played by Kreisler and 


Rachmaninov, and a remarkably fine Bach Suite No. 2 played 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Stock ; and finally, 
that a Brunswick record called ‘‘ A Night at Coffee Dan’s ”’ is 
one of the most amusing since the early days of the Two Black 
Crows. May it suit our taste as well! 

The Phonograph has trebled its circulation in the last year, 
and is now appealing to its readers to help it to get bettor 
known. We reverence this restless spirit. 


“Polydors 

In this country the vogue of Polydor records has dwindled 
during the last year or two, but in view of the increasing 
facilities for obtaining them—Rimington Van Wyck, for 
instance, and The Gramophone Mart make a speciality of them— 
there is likely to be a revival of interest. The surface is very 
good nowadays, and such records as those of Brahms’s Academic 
Festival Overture are worthy to rank with the very best 
available in England or America. 


Keith Prowse 


Yet another branch has been opened by Messrs. Keith 
Prowse, this time at 163, Regent Street, not far the well-known 
tdison Bell shop. It has nine audition rooms and plenty of 
space for showing off gramophones. 


Harrods 


Not long ago there was an impressive exhibition at Harrods 
of H.M.V. products, where a constant crowd of people watched 
the whole process of record-making and listened to concerts 
day after day. The ground space occupied by this exhibition 
and concert hall has now been converted into a vast gramophone 
salon, which must be very nearly if not quite the largest space 
devoted to gramophones and records on one floor in the 
country. One of the advantages is that the demonstration 
and sale of gramophones can be separated from those of records, 
and the two departments, which open into each other, have 
their own audition rooms for their own purposes. One useful 
idea is a light outside each audition room which can be switched 
on by the occupant when ready to make purchases or tired of 
rejecting records: and this disposes of the irritating delay for 
the customer if the saleswoman has disappeared from sight. 


Concerts 

Recent concerts in London have not been numerous nor 
particularly interesting, but by the time these lines appear 
Paul Robeson will have had a recital at the Albert Hall, a 
good indication of his immense popularity, and we shall have 
enjoyed another of those exciting two-violin recitals at the 
Wigmore Hall by Jelly d’Aranyi and Adila Fachiri. The 
latter took a brilliant part in the Beethoven Violin Concerto 
in D major at the concert of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
in Berlin on April 3rd, when Stanley Chapple was the guest 
conductor and a packed hall gave an enthusiastic reception 
to this and to the Introduction and Allegro of Elgar, the 
Goossens Sinfonietta and the Brahms Third Symphony. 
Mr. Chapple has paved the way for our other young conductors 
by his success. 


Salesmanship 


The caravan show-room, which was wittily suggested, but 
in a somewhat different form, by ‘‘Scrutator” in THE 
GRAMOPHONE nearly four years ago, is now to be tried out by 
Messrs. Mead, of Birmingham. It is to tour the country with 
the firm’s specialities. 
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Royer Smith 

The sixty-page catalogue of “ Imported Recordings ” sent 
to us by the H. Royer Smith Co. of Philadelphia puts our 
N.G.S. records where they should be, among the gems collected 
for the American music-lover from all over the world. The 
possessor of this catalogue, combined with those issued by 
The Gramophone Shop in New York, and by our own enter- 
prising Rimington van Wyck and Co., of 42. Cranbourn Street, 
is not likely to miss any recordings of note. 


Imhofs 


The danger of explosion from pressure of business is much 
increased at Imhof’s now that the neighbouring houses are 
demolished and the re-building has not yet begun. But the 
famous still throng the famous shop, and even “ Aircraftsman 
Shaw ” was not able to hide behind his pseudonym when he 
went to buy records and a baby Panatrope. 


How it is done 

An extremely well condensed account of the making of 
records is to be read in a report from the Tonbridge Free Press 
called the “‘ The Romance of the Crystalate Company,” which 
has been reprinted as a leaflet and can be obtained from any 
Imperial dealer or direct from the Crystalate Co., Tonbridge, 
Kent, whose first annual report, by the way, has revealed such 
an astonishingly good year’s trading. May this prosperity 
never flag, but increase ! 


The Universal Language 

Music is perhaps the only subject on which an international 
directory, offering sixty thousand addresses all over the world, 
is of great, even inestimable, value to the trader : and since the 
Musique-Addresses Universe! have sent us their three-thousand 
page International Directory of the Music and Talking Machine 
Trades, the price of which is 15s., we imagine that any 
manufacturer or dealer with an eye for increasing his export 
trade will find it as useful as we do. 


New French Course 


The Linguaphone Institute announces that its famous 
French. Conversational Course has been rewritten and revised 
by M. Louis Pallier and Professeur Pernot of the Sorbonne 
and recorded by a number of authoritative professors and 
lecturers. The variety of voices in the thirty lessons, the much 
improved surface and quality of the records, and the greatly 
enlarged scope and good sense of the Handbook make this 
Course a most creditable and up-to-date achievement. The 
scene in the barber’s shop is devised and spoken with great 
humour. 


Playing Backwards 

The London Editor had the privilege last month of demon- 
strating to an audience at Harrods’ new salons a gramophone 
which played records backwards. This was lent by Mr. C. K. 
Ogden, of Magdalene College, Cambridge, who had had it 
built specially by E.M.G. Gramophones for the scientific 
study of records from the phonetic point of view: and it is 
believed to be the only gramophone of its kind in England. 
The results were extraordinarily interesting. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s “ Spoken English and Broken English ”’ (that delightful 
Linguaphone album of two records which should be in every 
collection) became in reverse a queer language that was 
claimed by listeners to resemble Russian, Dutch and even 
Erse. Cortot’s playing of Chopin’s Twenty-fourth Prelude 
was even more unexpected in its organ-like and fantastic 
behaviour: and merely as a stunt, like the reversal of films or 
of pianola rolls, this gramophone is fascinating. Of the 
scientific side we hope to say more in the future. 
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H.M.V. Revels 


It is too late to give any account of the Third Staff Revel 
given by The Gramophone Company at the Wharncliffe Rooms 
on March 23rd. It goes without saying that everyone was in 
record form and hopes to be a re-entrant next year. One 
especially happy feature of the evening was that the member 
of the staff whose goodwill is most essential to the reviewing 
of H.M.V. records in THE GRAMOPHONE punctually every month 
won the first prize for fancy dress as Cherry Ripe. 


The Election 


Gramophone records are playing their part in the General 
Election, and the voices of candidates are no longer heard only 
by those who wish to hear them. The first records to reach 
the London Office were from Columbia, and the staff was called 
together to hear the leaders of the three parties who had 
already broadcast their views and other speakers, such as the 
Duchess of Atholl, Miss Margaret Bondfield and Mrs. 
Wintringham. 





King’s College, London 

To celebrate its centenary King’s College in the Strand is 
going to raise £350,000 for various worthy purposes: among 
them to endow a chair in Physics Department, which requires 
£25,000. The work which Sir Charles Wheatstone did in this 
de; artment between 1834 and 1875 is closely connected with 
the embryonic stages of the gramophone ; and researches of 
the same nature at the present time are of the greatest value. 


Grieg Concerto 

The most sensational issue of the month, it will be generally 
agreed, is the Grieg Piano Concerto, with Maurice Cole as soloist, 
on three * Broadcast-Twelve ”’ discs. At a total cost of 6s. 
this should find its way to innumerable homes where complete 
works are as yet unknown. The Concerto will be reviewed 
next month. It is complete except for two insignificant cuts, 
and the orchestra is conducted by Stanley Chapple. 


Gramophone Societies Reports 

The WINNIPEG GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY was started last 
November and, thanks chiefly to the energies of the Hon. 
Sec. and Treasurer, Mr. S. J. Crawley, 985, Corydon Avenue, 
is flourishing exceedingly. Canadian readers may like to 
follow this lead. The programmes are varied and of a high 
standard. One, for instance, played on a Victor Flectrola, 
consisted of the Edouard Commette record of Bach’s Fantasia 
in G@ minor, six “‘ Roycroft’’ records of the English Singers, 
Percy Grainger in Schumann’s Piano Sonata in G minor, the 
Flonzaley Quartet in Mozart’s Quartet in D major and the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra’s records of the Brahms 
First Symphony. 

The DURBAN GRAMOPHONE CLUB meets twice a month 
at the Town Hall in Smith Street (Secretary, Mr. J. J. Moran), 
and the syllabus for 1929 reveals the tastes of different pro- 
gramme makers—‘‘ Gilbert and Sullivan,’ ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ 
“Ballads and Folk Songs,” ‘Mozart and Tchaikovsky,” 
‘** Carmen,” are among them. 

The LEYTON AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
(with a new Hon. Sec., Mr. B. Spreadborough, 79, Ashville 
Road, Leytonstone) reports a highly successful demonstration 
of the Chromogram machine by Mr. Reeder, of the Perophone 
Co. ‘In every detail Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s remarks on 
this model can be endorsed. Records of all types were used 
and the machine came through its ordeal with flying colours.” 

The SOUTH-EAST LONDON RECORDED MUSIC SOCIETY 
enjoyed a lecture from Mr. Moses Baritz on Wagner’s music, 
which, to judge by the full report that bas been sent to us, 
must have been as illuminating as it was controversial—just 
the sort of lecture that other Gramophone Societies should 
emulate. 
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GRAMO-ELECTRIC AMPLIFIER No. 2 


(Continued from p. 466) 
By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


of the March issue, shows the general lay-out of the 

amplifier. At the back on the right is the L.F. part, and 
at the front the H.F. unit with{tuning dials. Comparison of 
this photograph with the photographs of the separate units 
hitherto described on pages 210 and 465 will make the general 
scheme clear. The H.T. mains unit is accommodated in the 
left-hand cupboard, connections being taken through holes in 
the partition to the right-hand cupboard and thence to the 
underside of the two 
amplifier units. The 
right-hand cupboard con- 
tains the filament mains 
transformer (at the back 
on the right), a 60-volt 
battery to provide grid 
bias for the output valves 
immediately in front of 
the transformer, a smaller 
9-volt grid bias battery 
for grid bias to the 
A.C./G. valves, and a 
separate mains unit (if 
required) to provide the 
field current for a moving- 
ecil loud-speaker. 

In this amplifier we 
have deliberately  re- 
frained from putting the 
loud-speaker in the 
cabinet. We do not like 
to have  moving-coil | 
speakers in a box-cabinet, 
particularly in the same i 
cabinet as the amplifier. 
That always seems to give 
rise to objectionable box 
resonance colouring the 
whole of the reproduction. 
it is much better to keep 
the loud-speaker away 
from the set either on a 
separate baffle or pre- 
ferably in a hole cut in the wall between the room containing 
the amplifier and another room or passage. This latter method 
is by far the best method of fixing a moving-coil speaker that 
we have ever come across. In that way one can get the effect 
of an infinite baffle without any added resonance effects 
other than room resonance, which would be there in any 
event. There is another point about the position of the 
speaker which is worth mentioning. It is better to have it 
as high as possible in the room. To put it in a low cabinet, as 
is usually done, spoils a lot of its effect. Those who cannot 
or do not care to cut a hole in a wall had much better arrange 
the speaker on a baffle, say over a sideboard, or in a corner of 
the room at a height from the ground of 5 feet or more. In 
that case it may be convenient to have the mains unit feeding 
the speaker field elsewhere than in the amplifier cabinet. A 
suitable circuit for this unit consists of a R.I. transformer 
delivering 14 volts A.C. to a Westinghouse Metal Rectifier, 
Type A.4. In some cases it may be found sufficient merely 
to connect the output terminals of the rectifier to the (6 volt) 
field winding of the speaker. With the 10-ohm Cromwell 


Te photograph below, which is reproduced from page 461 
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Engineering Company’s ribbon-wound field coil this is all 
that is really necessary. A certain amount of hum remains, 
but it is very small. In any particular case, the following 
process is recommended for reducing hum due to the speaker 
field. First of all, try the effect of connecting an electrolytic 
condenser (T.C.C. or Dubilier) across the field terminals of 
the speaker. If that does not succeed completely add another 
condenser in parallel with the first. As a last resort a R.I. 
Stedipower choke can be connected between the two condensers 
as illustrated in Fig. 13. 
This filter circuit should 
‘be sufficient to cure the 
most recalcitrant hum. 
If it does not, there is 
something at fault with 
the field winding of the 
speaker. We have seen 
it stated that electrolytic 
condensers are not suita- 
ble for use in a mains unit 
for supplying field current 
to a moving-coil speaker 
owing to the possible 
effects of surges when the 
current is switched on or 
off. We can only say as 
regards this that we have 
used some T.C.C. 1,500 
mfd. condensers in that 
way for over 6 months 
and have not had the 
slightest suspicion of 
trouble. 

To come now to the 
left-hand side of the 
picture. At the back on 
the extreme left a lid- 
switch is shown. This 
controls the current to the 
lighting bulb shown in 
the lid and to similar 
bulbs situated one in 
each of the two 
cupboards. Since ‘the electric supply is brought into the 
cabinet in any case a provision of this sort issimple as wellas 
convenient. In front of that is an ordinary 3-amp. tumbler 
switch. This is the switch for the electric gramophone motor. 
Then further to the right we get a Meltrope Pick-up arm earrying 
a Phonovox Pick-up modified according to the method described 
in our article published in June, 1928. To the right of the arm 
are two Belling-Lee Pick-up terminals mounted in ebonite 
bushes on the baseboard, and to the right of those a 500,000 ohm 
Igranic Megostat, the outside terminals of which are connected 
to the two pick-up terminals. The slider terminal of the 
megostat is connected by a flexible lead through a hole in the 
partition to the Pick-up terminal shown on the control strip 
of the L.F. amplifier, and one of the two end terminals (it 
does not matter which) is connected by a similar flexible lead 
to the —3 volt tapping on the small grid bias battery. This 
500,000 ohm potentiometer is intended as a safeguard in 
case some pick-up comes along with a sufficiently high output 
to overload the first A.C./G. valve. (N.B.—It runs into grid 
current at about —1 volt.) Some of the technical press have 
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recently advocated the use of a lower value of resistance 
(not more than 50,000 ohms) in this position. It is easy to 
demonstrate, however, that this has the effect of reducing 
high notes. On the other hand, too high a value causes a good 
deal of hum at certain middle settings. With the A.C./G. valve 
the best compromise seems to lie somewhere between 200,000 
and 500,000 ohms. 

On the left of the cabinet are seen two tumbler switches 
ganged together. These are the double-pole switches con- 
trolling the A.C. input to the transformers in the H.T. mains 
unit, the speaker field unit and the filament circuit. They 
do not control either the lighting or the electric motor. 

The aerial terminal is on the right-hand side of the cabinet 
and is mounted on an ebonite plate previously described. 
The advantage of this is that the connection from the H.F. 
unit can be made in comfort to this terminal and the two-coil 
terminals on the ebonite plate before the latter is screwed to the 
cabinet. The earth terminal is also on the right low down at 
the back. It can be fixed straight on to the woodwork of the 
cabinet, but it is convenient to connect it inside the right-hand 
compartment to a small brass plate on which several subsidiary 
terminals are mounted. This facilitates connection to the 
various points which are at earth potential, viz., H.T.—, the 
centre taps of the filament transformer, the two G.B.-+ tappings, 
the metal screen under the L.F. unit, and the metal box of 
the H.F. unit. In some cases it is also desirable to earth the 
frame of the electric motor. 


AL, | a a Field, 
ee 
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When the set is used for gramophone reproduction the 
switch on the L.T. control strip is set to the right, thus auto- 
matically short-circuiting the first milliammeter, and the 
ganged switches in the H.F. unit are set in the central position, 
which disconnects the aerial from the coils and at the same 
time breaks both filament leads. The electric motor is 
switched on, then the ganged tumbler switches on the side of 
the cabinet. The volume control on the L.F. control strip 
should be set very low until the pick-up has actually been 
placed on the record. After that the volume can be increased 
to any convenient level so long as the pointer of the meter on 
the right remains steady. At the end of the record the volume 
control should be turned down before the pick-up is lifted 
from the record. If this is done it is not necessary to switch 
off the amplifier during record changing—an advantage since 
the indirectly heated valves take a moment or two before they 
begin to function properly. 

On the radio side the process of tuning is delightfully simple, 
thanks to the milliammeter in the H.T. lead of the detector 
valve (that is the meter on the left). The H.F. input control 
at the right of the panel is set fairly low with the switch 
pulled out. The L.F. volume control is likewise set low. The 
ganged switches are turned over either to the short or long- 
wave coils as may be desired. Then, and not until then, the 
set is switched on. First of all, try tuning in the local station. 
For purpose of description we will assume it is London. The 
settings on the condenser dials will be somewhere between 
50 and 60. For a start leave the right-hand dial alone, and 
turn the left-hand dial until the maximum reading is given on 
the meter on the left. If this should be more than 0.6 m.a. 
turn down the H.F. input control at the extreme right of the 
panel until the reading is less than that value. Then turn 
your attention to the condenser dial on the right and adjust 








that until the maximum reading is obtained on the milli- 
ammeter, again adjusting the H.F. input control, if necessary, 
until that maximum reading is not greater than 0.6 m.a. 
When that position has been reached the set is accurately 
tuned. During tuning no attention should be paid to what the 
loud-speaker is doing ; if the L.F. volume control is sufficiently 
low that will take care of itself. There is no need to strain 
your ears trying to find the best tuning point ; the milliammeter 
reading gives you that automatically. To convince yourself 
of this try putting up the H.F. input control so that the 
reading goes up to 0°9 or 1 milliampere. You will find that 
the volume will actually decrease, although there is more H.F. 
amplification. Moreover, the quality will go to pieces, 
particularly on piano notes, which will crack badly. A short 
time ago there was a good deal of criticism of the quality of 
pianoforte transmissions from folks whose opinion carried a good 
deal of weight. We rarely agreed with it. It is not very 
often that we have much to complain of in English studio 
transmission (i.e., where land lines have little to do with the 
matter). The one exception is in the case of some soprano 
reproduction where, we surmise, the microphone sometimes 
blasts owing to a “direct hit’’; certainly there is in these 
cases over-modulation on comparatively high notes. The 
point we are trying to make is that unless a meter is used as 
an aid to tuning it is well nigh impossible to distinguish when 
a nearby station is correctly tuned in; too much H.F. 
amplification will reduce volume just as much as inaccurate 
tuning and by ear alone it is not possible to distinguish between 
the two. By following the tuning rules given above the 
milliammeter shows you the best tuning as well as the best 
H.F. amplification. Of course, for distant stations it will 
probably be impossible to get sufficient H.F. amplification to 
give a reading of more than 0.6 m.a. For the local station, 
Daventry 5X X and Daventry 5GB, however, it should always 
be possible. On occasions we have had higher readings (here 
in London) on several other stations including Belfast, Radio 
Paris, Berlin, Kalundborg and Hilversum. 

As a final word, let us repeat that the H.F. input control 
should be used merely in the tuning ; the actual control of the 
volume of sound given out by the speaker is done by means of 
the control on the L.F. control strip. 


A Modification. 

With the above our description of the No. 2 Amplifier should 
really come to an end. It has been rather like a serial story, 
at any rate in its prolixity. This has been due partly to space 
considerations and partly to the fact that we were disappointed 
by non-receipt of a screened grid A.C. valve until very late, 
but principally because we made up our minds that on this 
occasion we would study each part separately and obtain the 
best possible results without compromise. We may say at 
once that these results have surprised us as well as all those 
who have had an opportunity of hearing them. It is to be 
admitted, however, that the finished product is hardly a 
commercial affair. Each individual amplifier would have to 
be built up on its own. Moreover, the question also arises 
whether some economies could not be made without impairing 
efficiency. For example, could not one mains transformer be 
used in place of the three included ? 

We have gone into these questions very carefully and at the 
same time we have considered requests for a mains unit which 
would provide 400 volts for the output valves and at the same 
time supply them with automatic grid bias. As a result we 
have worked out a modification on these lines which will 
cost no more than, if as much as, the original No. 2 Amplifier. 
The rectifier used, however, will be a valve rectifier and a 
special transformer which has a centre-tapped winding 
delivery 100 m.a. at 1,200 volts is required. In view of this 
high voltage a special form of cabinet has been devised, on a 
suggestion from E.M.G., which will ensure complete safety. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


By OUR TECHNICAL ADVISER 


T don’t know whether I should be classed as a hyper- 

critical sort of person, but the experience has left me 
somewhat gloomy anddisappointed. ‘‘ K.K.’’ hasexpressed the 
fear on more than one occasion that public taste is being 
gradually debased by mechanised music. That fear seems to 
me to be completely justified. The public seem to be clamour- 
ing for more and more noise, particularly of the booming bass 
variety. Everywhere one goes one hears the demand for more 
bass (with a small “b”’). I heard the other day that the 
technical staff of a certain firm went to great pains to construct 
an instrument which their musical director could pass as a 
good standard, only to be told by the sales manager that that 
was no good ; the public would not buy an instrument of that 
sort ; the bass did not boom enough. And the sales manager 
was right; the public would not have it; they wanted a 
fat, mellow tone with all the scratch cut out. Similarly, a 
certain pick-up manufacturer found that to please the public 
generally he had to cut down high notes and give greater 
emphasis to the lower ones. In that way scratch was 
substantially reduced and the tone fattened, but the over-all 
response and the detail and delicacy were destroyed. What 
is a poor manufacturer to do? Is it to be wondered at that 
most of them bow to the popular will and produce what the 
public wants ? 

Yet in the long run this seems to me to be a bad policy. 
We have passed through similar phases in the gramophone 
world before, and we have passed through them. I for one 
firmly believe that low notes are not worth having unless they 
are really like what they pretend to be. I would rather have 
no noise than a booming noise. Nothing can be more thrilling 
than to be able to reproduce double basses, bassoons, tubas and 
the like at their proper value, but I refuse to express any 
admiration for a mere rumble which has about as much character 
in it as a jellyfish whose sting has been abstracted. 

It is a commonplace that the old-fashioned gramophone was 
deficient in bass. It emphasized scratch, it was perhaps 
somewhat nasal, occasionally it blasted. But at any rate it 
was articulate and it would reproduce some kinds of music 
with a semblance of realism. 

When electrical reproducers became a practical proposition, 
I for one took to them like a fish, much to the disgust of some 
of my colleagues. I saw in them a possibility of getting away 
from the limitations inherent in ordinary gramophone design. 
It is a demonstrable fact that by electrical means one can 
obtain a better and more realistic reproduction than a 
mechanical instrument can ever hope to give.. The range can 
be extended in the treble as well as in the bass and the general 
effect can be made to sound more natural and lifelike. Not 
only so but scratch can be reduced relative to the volume of 
the music without impairing the quality. It cannot be 
abolished altogether with present records save at the expense 
of quality. If high notes were to be over-emphasized in the 
recording, as they would be if what is known as the “ constant 
amplitude’? system were used, it would be a comparatively 
simple matter tu attenuate them electrically in the reproduction 
and in that way a legitimate reduction of scratch might be 
obtained. Such a system might have other advantages, 
including a reduction of record wear and a longer playing time, 
but that is by the way. So long as our present type of record 
continues ‘a certain amount of scratch is inevitable if high 
quality reproduction is to be obtained. The sooner that fact is 


realised and taken to heart the better. 
* * * 


Drax: the last month I have been going about listening. 


A reader asked me some pertinent questions the other day 
with regard to the note last month on the new H.M.V. Constant 
Frequency Records. How can you make out,he said, that the 
range of modern recording is only from about 50 to about 6,000 
cycles when the constant frequency records run from 25 to 
8,000 cycles ? He was evidently not wealthy enough to buy 
the set, otherwise a little examination would soon have 
explained the riddle. At the top end of the range the actual 
note is almost obliterated by scratch. The 25-cycle tone is 
recorded with about 50 grooves to the inch, and even so the 
strength of the tone is only one-twentieth of the standard (the 
loss in transmission units is 13, which is equal to 10 log 20). 
Since the power varies as the square of the amplitude 
it may be deduced from these figures that if the 25-cycle note 
were recorded at full strength only 11 grooves per inch could 
be allowed. This, however, would be an underestimate, since, 
in fact, the spacing on the constant frequency record is more 
generous than is usual on ordinary records. Twenty grooves 
to the inch is a-better estimate. No sound-box could stand 
such a large amplitude and in any case, think of the playing 
time—less than one minute for a 12-inch record! With our 
present records and playing times a uniform response from 
250 to about 4,500 cycles with a reduced response from 50 to 


‘250 cycles and from 4,500 to 6,000 cycles is all that we can 


expect. 


The Celebritone electrical reproducer which I heard the 
other day at the London showrooms satisfied me more than 
any similar commercial equipment I had heard for a long time. 
Here was no blind worship of mere noise; the volume was 
not made too loud for the room ; delicacy and refinement were 
not smothered in boom. And, wonder of wonders, I was not 
asked to judge the quality of reproduction on Arthur Meale’s 
Storm. Oh! H.M.V., why ever did you produce that record ? 
How easy it is to give a lifelike imitation of a storm by means 
of an overloaded amplifier! A really good storm can be ever 
so thrilling, but when it persists into the peaceful quiet of the 
Old Hundredth at the end the game is up. Apart from that 
one point the record is useless for demonstration of an 
instrument’s capabilities. What I want to hear is the sheen 
of the strings in Elgar’s Bavarian Dance No.2 or the impressive 
double-basses on the other side; I want to hear Kreisler’s 
violin sound like itself or any good singer whose voice I happen 
to know ound real and human and not like a foghorn. The 
Celebritone people and their instrument went up in my 
estimation when they played real music to me. And the 
rendering was just as satisfactory as the stage management. 
If I don’t put it any higher than that it is because my own 
No. 2 amplifier, pick-up and loud-speaker happen to be better. 
But they have been built with laborious care over a period of 
months. I feel sure that the majority of people, even hardened 
gramophiles, would be pleased with the results I heard. 
The prices run rather high. The ‘“ Junior Cinema” model 
is listed at £125 and the ‘‘ Club ”’ model (with two moving-coil 
speakers) at £175. But the more experience I haveinelectrical 
reproduction the higher goes the cost of what I come to regard 
as essential equipment. Celebritone do a smaller model at 
£55 which, in its own class,is reasonably good, but the class 
is not that of the larger models. 
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The London Editor and I attended a demonstration of a 
loud-speaker of a type which is new to this country. It is 
known as the Oscilloplane and is operated electrostatically. 
Two perforated plates are connected to the secondary terminals 
of an output transformer and between them is a stretched 
metal diaphragm which has a high polarising voltage. The 
alternations of charge on the two plates cause the diaphragm 
to vibrate. The nature of the room in which the demonstration 
was given and the excessive volume produced hardly permitted 
us to form a fair judgment of the quality of the reproduction. 
The impression we received was that whilst low notes were 
well cared for the high notes as evidenced by the characteristic 
quality of a violin were not adequate. This, however, may 
very likely have been due to room effects or even to the pick-up. 
As to these points, therefore, we must reserve judgment for a 
while. As to the efficiency of the device there can be little 
doubt. 


* * * 


I had an advance hearing the other day of a new Micro- 
Perophone model which is about to enter the production stage. 
It will be larger and more expensive than the existing models; 
the horn is constructed on similar principles, but is nearly 
seven feet long. The model is unquestionably superior to its 
older and smaller brethren, good as they are. In fact, the 
impression I got was that it will need an improved sound-box 
to do it justice. I was not able to spare the time for a complete 
test just at that moment, but by means of the constant fre- 
quency records I was able to estimate its range, and the 
observations I made with those were, in fact, borne out on 
the few ordinary records I happened to try. The lower 
cut-off seems to be between 120 and 130 cycles, that is, an 
octave below middle C. Below that point the needle found 
difficulty in remaining in the groove. This is not by any 
means an unusual occurrence ; with most gramophones the 
difficulty begins higher in the scale. At the other end, there 
was a perceptible weakening of response above 3,500 cycles, 
but it did not fail altogether even at 6,000 cycles. By trying 
a different kind of sound-box I was able to lengthen the range 
slightly in the bass and fairly considerably at the top. I 
understand that a sound-box has not yet been finally chosen 
for this model, but even at this stage it is fairly safe to say that 
the instrument is going to be worth watching. 


* * * 


Another new product on which a report from the Expert 
Committee may be expected at an early date is a new Meltrope 
sound-box. We have already had Nos. 1 and 2, the latter 
being a slightly modified version of the former; now comes 
No. 3. Samples have been received finished in gilt, in black 
and gold brackle and in copper bronze. The tone is practically 
identical in all three finishes, but for appearance I have a 
decided preference for the copper bronze. I always thought 
that the earlier boxes were at their best with fibre needles, 
particuiarly if the springs were so adjusted as to give a slight 
outward pull] on the diaphragm. With loud stecl needles the 
notes in the region of 2,500 cycles tended to be unduly em- 
phasized with a consequent over-brilliance in the reproduction ; 
this was a useful feature for some instruments, which otherwise 
were inclined to be “‘ backward,” but unless it was reduced by 
careful) tuning it could be a distinct disadvantage on an “‘ open ”’ 
machine. In the No. 3 the response in this region seems to 
have been reduced, whilst the bass response is as good as ever. 


* * * 


Three new types of Collaro gramophone motors and the 
new Paillard electric motor have been received for test, and 
reports will be published in due course. 

P. Writson. 


Report on the “RB.” Portable. 
Expert Committee. 


The ‘‘ R.B.”’ Portable sells at £4 19s. 6d., and while we should 
hesitate to describe it as the best Portable we have heard, we 
have not the least doubt that the specimen sent to us for trial 
was quite the best we have heard at anything like the price. 
In passing judgment on a portable machine one must, of 
course, take a very different standard from what one might 
reasonably expect from a cabinet machine; one must not, 
for example, expect satisfactory reproduction of heavy 
orchestral records, or indeed anything containing very much 
in the way of low frequencies—these require a much larger 
horn than can ever be contrived in such a small machine. 
What one has a right to expect, and what one by no means 
always gets, is a clear and pure reproduction of less difficult 
music, such as the violin played solo or such a combination 
as the string quartet. Satisfactory reproduction of this type 
of record is more difficult to attain, it is true, with a small horn, 
since diaphragm resonances are not so thoroughly damped 
out, but it can be done. In the ‘‘ R.B.” Portable it is done. 
The reproduction we obtained of a Kreisler record was one of 
which a £20 cabinet model need not have been ashamed, and 
indeed, apart from a slight tendency to blast on a few difficult 
soprano passages, the all-round performance on fairly light 
records was as good as one could hope for. 

The sound-box was fitted with a metal diaphragm, and was 
cut for fibre needles, while the tonearm was adjusted to give 
reasonably good alignment, though not quite the best possible. 

While, perhaps, the machine is not the one for the man who 
wants great volume at the expense of all else (though that is 
not to say that the volume obtained is insignificant), yet it 
undoubtedly is the machine for the man who wants a low-priced 
portable which will give him as good quality as can, in the 
nature of things, be expected. 


By our 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[AU letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 
68, Frith Street, London, W.1. The writer's full name and 
address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 
an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The 
Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of 
letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by 
correspondents. } 


PIANO RECORDING. 
(To the Editor of THE; GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear S1r,—I have read with interest Mr. T. T. Williams’s 
letter in the current number in which he draws a comparison 
between the number and diversity of recording orchestras and 
pianists. I think many of us would not have the position 
reversed for two reasons. Firstly, that most pianists of 
eminence visit England at least once a year, but how often do 
we hear the Vienna and San Francisco Orchestras ? Secondly, 
that many of us can play the piano, however indifferently, 
either by hand or by pianola, and while this is doubtless 
unproductive of pleasure to others (I speak for myself), it is 
sufficient to exercise considerable effect on our own 
disposition of 6s. 6d. Few of us can play the orchestra ! 

Your correspondent asks why there are no records of 
Schnabel and Egon Petri. Schnabel firmly declines to record, 
so blame cannot attach to the recording companies in his case. 
I was present on the occasion mentioned in the cutting reprinted 
at the foot of Mr. Williams’s letter (which was not by any means 
@ unique example of endurance on Petri’s part: I have heard 
him play Pétrouchka in the small hours of the morning after a 
programme of equal diversity), and it seemed to me that while 
Petri is admittedly one of the greatest living pianists, he would 
not do himself justice on the gramophone. His playing 
certainly does not lack vigour and in a climax he hits the piano 
very hard indeed, which is nearly always a stumbling-block in 
recording ; both the tone and the clarity would certainly suffer. 
This impression may have been due in part to the smallness of 
the room, but I have heard Cortot, Harold Bauer and many 
others in the same room without forming the same opinion. 
Cortot played us the following week the Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue of César Franck (on a Bechstein which contrasted with 
his usual Pleyel) and it seemed to me that this was the most 
unaccountable omission in piano recording. 

With regard to Mr. Williams’s list of ‘‘ wanted ’’ records, 
the Brahms Rhapsodies in G and B minor have been recorded 
by Rehberg for Polydor and may be obtained at 4s. 6d. each 
from one of your advertisers. I have mislaid my Polydor 
catalogues, but I believe that one at least of the Intermezzi 
appears in it, and an excellent version of the Waldstein Sonata. 
Pacific 231 has been re-recorded some time ago by the French 
H.M.V., and is obtainable from the same source or from The 
Gramophone Co., Ltd. Brahms’s Third Symphony has been 
done by the Philadelphia Orchestra, and it is rumoured that a 
rival version will appear at an early date. 

I quite agree that the Abendroth records of the First 
Symphony are in every way preferable to the Philadelphia 
version, but it is to be hoped, for the sake of the trade, that he 
will not also duplicate the Third. 

Yours faithfully, 


Sanderstead. G. A. Boston. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—It is to be feared that random criticism such 
as that indulged in by your correspondent Mr. T. T. Williams 
is only calculated to make the manufacturing companies 
despair of pleasing everybody, and in the end to go on pleasing 
themselves. To the pianists mentioned by Mr. Williams as 


illustrating the want of variety in the H.M.V. list, one can 
call to mind such artists as Paderewski, de Pachmann, Rach- 
maninoff, Cortot, Rubinstein, Levitzki, Irene Scharrer, and 
Arthur de Greef. The most provocative thing in Mr. Williams’s 
letter, however, is his allusion to Lamond as “ below the top 
class,” and it would be interesting to know on what authority 
he utters this ultimatum. In common with other simple- 
minded people I have always understood that Lamond is 
regarded by pianists as the recognised exponent of Beethoven’s 
piano works. If this is a delusion the matter ought certainly 
to be ventilated in the interests of public taste, for it is 
incontestable that when he gives a Beethoven recital 
piano pupils are taken in their dozens to hear him perform, 
and even celebrated players may be seen in the front rows 
studying his interpretations. Surely Mr. Williams will at 
least admit that his touch and tone on records are quite 
exceptionally good, and, as an illustration, I should like to 
draw the attention of your readers to the Beethoven Sonata, 
Op. 110, which may have escaped their notice, owing to having 
been brought out on a supplementary list. The numbers are 
H.M.V. D.1565/6 and those who do not agree with Mr. Williams 
will find that these two records contain music and playing of 
which they will never tire. It is also an hitherto unrecorded 
sonata. It is up to those who have echoed the Editor’s 
desire for all the sonatas to be recorded by Lamond to show 
their practical appreciation of these beautiful records, and so 
encourage the H.M.V. to go on with the good work. I notice 
that another correspondent considers Godowsky to be the 
world’s supreme pianist. Good God—owsky ! 
Yours faithfully, 


Purley. LIONEL GILMAN. 


JAZZ—WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? 
(Zo the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Derar Srr,—The discussion which is going on at present in 
THE GRAMOPHONE is @ very welcome manifestation of the 
liberal and catholic policy inspiring the paper since the 
beginning. Perhaps I may be allowed to add a pendant to the 
discussion by airing a subject which I have not seen discussed 
before. 

Our pontifical and doubtless very wise critics never tire of 
pouring acid on jazz to show the base metal of the wretched 
stuff. Their most frequent method of consigning it to oblivion 
is to call it puerile and lacking in any invention. Have these 
critics ever considered the logical conclusion of their argument ? 
If jazz is really puerile it is not unnatural that there are no 
new ideas since children are notoriously mimics; but if the 
jazz merchants are innocent of any new ideas, who put such 
disgusting thoughts into the minds of the children ? 

Could it be that the parties guilty of jazz were none other 
than our revered Bach, Beethoven or a host of other household 
names ? The idea is sheer blasphemy, yet a little consideration 
of the matter gives one furiously to think. If the case is found 
proven against the old masters the outlook is gloomy indeed. 
We might hope to reform jazz by benevolent criticism, but the 
Bachs and Beethovens are dead and past reform these many 
years ! 

Probably the most immediately noticeable part of jazz is 
its offensive orchestration. On the assumption that jazz 
composers are incapable of originality we must find the 
inventors elsewhere. In the first place a perfidious Belgian, 
Adolphe Sax, invented the saxophone some eighty years ago, 
little realising what he did. Most of the other instruments 
have a long and honourable connection with the ‘“‘ classics,” 
whatever that abused word may mean nowadays. 

When we consider the noises made on these instruments 
examples might be given ad nauseam of their first creators. A 
few will suffice. Can anyone forget the piercing trumpet 
screams beloved of jazz bands ? Does no one remember the 
same screams appearing all over the scores of Handel and 
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Bach ? The diabolical invention of the muted trumpet is also 
no new discovery. No less an authority than Mr. Cecil Forsyth 
tells us “ that Mozart and Berlioz have both been cited under 
the first offenders act” though Scarlatti now turns out to be 
the real culprit. Indeed, the patient investigator possessed 
of German thoroughness could probably find a ‘“‘ classical ”’ 
counterpart of every jazz stunt. Berlioz alone, with his 
marvellous orchestration, must be a very Ur of the Chaldees 
for the archaeologist in shape of Jack Hylton or Fred Elizalde 
looking for “ effects.” 

If we now turn to melody, harmony and rhythm we find 
the same lamentable state of affairs, though it is less easy to 
pin the guilt to any individual composer. The melodies of 
jazz are always plagiarisms—the critics tell us so. Visions of 
Brahms, Mendelssohn, Strauss and all the other composers 
major and minor float across the mind as the latest hit from 
America is played. The opening of the chorus to ‘‘ Sonny 
Boy ” bears a suspicious resemblance to afew bars of the 
finale of Schumann’s Fourth Symphony. 

Harmonies are common to many composers and jazz borrows 
from all. It was said that no known concord or discord 
could not be found somewhere in Bach, so the ark of high- 
browism seems tainted! Much the same is true of rhythm, 
and with Stravinsky to make scapegoat why blame jazz ? 

I am no lover of jazz. As an accompaniment to modern 
dance it is bearable, indeed indispensable. As an accompani- 
ment to a dinner provided by some worthy successor to 
Vatel it is a crime past all endurance. Fortnum and Mason’s 
very amusing booklets could produce a splendid picture of 
Brillat-Savarin failing to remain compos mentis at the very 
thought of it! At the same time, a symphony concert would 
be no more tolerable. One does not read a book in a concert 
{though many people seem to study the imbecile notes on the 
music that are purveyed in programmes). Why should one 
want music with food ? 

But however unpleasant jazz may be, let no lover ef music 
revile it too greatly, lest he revile his favourite composer at the 
same time. 

Yours faithfully, 


Inverary. JOHN NOBLE. 


MAINACHT. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—Interesting advice is often given in THE GRAMoO- 
PHONE regarding records for testing sound-boxes and other 
special purposes. I venture to solicit suggestions in respect 
of a problem which, perhaps, is not quite new. My next-door 
neighbours, sharing the amenities of a nine-inch brick wall, 
are a middle-aged couple and their son, aged about twenty-five, 
occupation, if any, unknown. Their gramophone begins to 
play, some days, about 10 a.m., and may continue, with 
brief intervals, until their loud-speaker picks up a wireless 
programme. When Big Ben has struck or the bedtime story 
been told, the gramophone gets going again. One of them can 
play parts of four or five tunes on the piano; but that effort 
is not often made. On festive occasions, a record which I 
think must be ‘‘ Your lips are hot, Honey, but my big toe is 
cold ” (see the March GRAMOPHONE) has been repeated over 
and over till about 1.30 a.m., and then we listen in to yelps and 
squeals of laughter, the banging of doors and the sweet sorrow 
of parting till 2.0. I am promising myself, when next my 
wife goes on a holiday, a little gramophone recital by way of 
counter-blast, lasting from, say, 2.0 to 3.0 or 3.30 a.m., and the 
problem of the most appropriate record to play arises. One 
would do. Suggestions like “ Oft in the Stilly Night” or 
** A Kiss before the Dawn ” are not to the point. 

Yours faithfully, 


Dublin. F. E. Dupp. 
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ARRANGEMENT. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I see in THE GRAMOPHONE this month that 
your reviewer, in writing of the Léner’s records of a Mozart 
quartet, complains that the Adagio movement cannot be 
obtained on one disc. 

I hope he will lift up his voice and shout very much louder 
when he comes to review the Brandenburg Concertos issued by 
Brunswick, when he will see an even worse arrangement ; 
namely, that anyone wishing to buy the 4th only—as I do— 
must pay for siz sides when the piece occupies only four, at 
6s. 6d. a time, too! The same trouble is found with No. 5. 
The only concertos with an odd number of sides are Nos. 3 and 
6, and they could have been coupled, leaving Nos. 4 and 5 free, 
each on two discs. 

Yours faithfully, 

London, 8.W. 2. D. YARDLEY. 


SERVICE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—In the February issue, page 388, these words 
appear :— 

“Tt is surprising how many readers have suggested works 

that have already been recorded .. .” 

This strikes me as quite the natural thing. How can the 
average record buyer keep himself informed on the immense 
number of records which appear each month? It would 
necessitate subscribing to numerous periodicals and going 
through all manner of monthly lists in which only a small 
percentage of the records listed are of interest to the true 
music lover. 

Here is a splendid opportunity for THE GRAMOPHONE to be 
of service. Can’t you issue a pamphlet listing all of the better 
class records available ? If the same work has been recorded 
a number of times, all records should be included, but the 
preferred recording should be designated. Supplements to 
this pamphlet could be issued at intervals of not more than 
three months. 

I am desirous of purchasing the best of the records appearing 
each month throughout the world, but I have not the time to 
search them out. My expenditure for records would probably 
be doubled if I were assisted in the manner suggested above. 

Yours faithfully, 
J.S.A. E. H. Witcox. 


Towa City, l 


AN OVERSEER ON OVERSIGHTS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—You are slightly inaccurate (p. 475) in your 
description of the original Léner snippet of the second move- 
ment of the Haydn Op. 3, No. 5. This, backed by a Debussy 
movement, was the second Léner Quartet record to be issued. 
The first (L.1460) was the Mozart movement you mention, plus 
a@ cut-down version of the variations from Schubert’s Death 
and the Maiden Quartet. I have a copy of this, bought in 
March, 1924, which has been played (with fibres) so many 
times that it is a wonder it is still in absolutely first-rate 
condition. Even in these days this dise is an asset to one’s 
collection. 

The Unemployed Welsh Miners (Broadcast 361, page 498) are 
not unaccompanied; they have a piano. Ellen Terry (see 
page 512, ‘‘ The Archives ’’) recorded ‘‘ The Quality of Mercy is 
not strained’’ from ‘‘The Merchant of Venice” in 1911 
(H.M.V. 2-3535, 10in., single-sided, 5s. 6d.). This is still 
obtainable. 

I was glad to see your eulogy of the Brahms Clarinet Quintet, 
which seems to me to mark the apex of Léner’s playing and 
Columbia’s recording. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, S8.W. 17. J. C. W. CHAPMAN. 
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BEST ELECTRIC VOCAL RECORDS. 


(To the Editor of Tok GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—I have often noted in your excellent journal 
requests from readers for the best recording of a particular 
item, more especially in connection with well-known operatic 
arias. As one who has taken a keen interest in the gramophone, 
particularly as regards the recording of operatic songs, may I 
be permitted to trespass on your space to the extent of sub- 
mitting a list, for the benefit of those about to start a collection 
of records, of what I consider to be the 20 best vocal records 
issued up to date? All the items mentioned are of a type 
likely to appeal to anyone possessed of an ear for real melody ; 
the actual recording is in every instance perfect and all the 
records can be played with fibre needles without fear of a 
breakdown. 

(1) La Fatal Pietra and Morir, Si Pura e Bella, from Aida 
(Verdi), sung by Martinelli and Ponselle. H.M.V. D.A.810. 
The voices are superb and the whole thing simply a joy to listen 
to. 

(2) The Death of Don Quixote from Don Quixote (Massenet). 
Chaliapine and Kline. H.M.V. D.B.1096. A record which 
grows on one more and more with every fresh hearing. I have 
heard Chaliapine a number of times at Covent Garden and have 
never heard him in better voice than in this excerpt. His 
partner, Olive Kline, has a very beautiful soprano voice. 

(3) Habafera and Seguidilla from Carmen (Bizet). Sigrid 
Onegin, Brunswick 15128. This singer has the ideal Carmen 
voice—steady, resonant and of a peculiarly ingratiating timbre 
—and it is here reproduced magnificently. 

(4) Del tempio al limitar from The Pearl Fishers (Bizet) and 
Enzo Grimaldo from La Gioconda (Ponchielli). Gigli and 
de Luca. H.M.V. D.B. 1150. Here are two superlative voices 
joined in tuneful and unhackneyed music. The volume of 
tone is sufficient to fill a large room, yet there is no suggestion 
of forcing. 

(5) Oh, Mimi, tu pin non torni from La Bohéme (Puccini) 
and Solenne in quest’ora from La Forza del Destino (Verdi). 
Gigli and de Luca. H.M.V. D.B.1050. This is in every 
way on a par with the previous record. Both airs are very 
attractive and are equally well sung. 

(6) Ritorna vincitor and Oh Patria Mia from Aida (Verdi), 
sung by Elisabeth Rethberg. H.M.V. D.1451, and (7) Elisa- 
beth’s Greeting from Tannhduser (Wagner) and Elsa’s Dream 
from Lohengrin (Wagner), by the same singer. H.M.V. 
D.1420. I cannot choose between these two records. Both 
are superlative recordings of what Toscannini, the famous 
La Scala conductor, has described as the world’s most beautiful 
soprano voice. Played with fibre needles, these records are 
amazingly true to life. 

(8) Oh tu che in seno from La Forza del Destino (Verdi) and 
Addio alla Madre from Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni), 
Martinelli. H.M.V. D.B.1089. This is for me the supreme 
tenor record. Though heard to best advantage with a fibre 
needle, it is also splendid with steel. 

(9) Voce di Donna from La Gioconda (Ponchielli) and 
Condotta e’era in ceppi from Il Trovatore (Verdi), Karin Bran- 
zell. Parlophone E.10719. This is a real bargain which 
should not be missed. The Gioconda air is alone worth the 
money. 

(10) Senta’s Ballad from The Flying Dutchman (Wagner). 
Emmy Bettendorf. Parlophone E.10706. Another wonderful 
bargain. The recording is very sonorous, but absolutely free 
from ‘‘ blast.” 

(11) Se il mio nome and Ecco ridente in cielo from The 
Barber of Seville (Rossini). Tito Schipa. H.M.V. D.A.874. 
Two lovely tunes sung in the real bel canto manner. 

(12) Ave Signor from Mefistofole (Boito) and Vi Ravviso 
from La Sonnambula (Bellini). Chaliapine. H.M.V. D.A.962. 
Two very contrasted pieces sung by the greatest bass of the 
century and recorded most vividly. 


(13) O Tu Palermo from I Vespri Siciliani (Verdi) and 
Dormiro sol nel manto mio regal from Don Carlos (Verdi) 
Ezio Pinza. H.M.V. D.B. 1087. Here, again, we have a 
great bass voice, different in quality from that of the inimitable 
Russian, but very beautiful. The airs are in the early Verdi 
style but no whit less attractive for that. 

(14) Hans Sachs’ Panegyric from Die Meistersinger (Wagner). 
Frederick Schorr. H.M.V. D.1354. A noble record of noble 
music. The chorus on the second side is the best I have 
heard on the gramophone. 

(15) Annie Laurie and Sing to me the Auld Scotch Songs. 
John McCormack. D.A.966. This is the nearest approach 
yet in the recording of McCormack’s lovely voice. Played 
with a fibre needle, this record is a real joy. 

I conclude this list of selected records with five which are 
real bargains in every sense. The first four are the records 
of the Chauve-Souris, issued by Columbia in the dark blue 
series, three 10in. records and one 12in. The songs are all 
of a most haunting character. 

The last record in my list is a 3s. H.M.V. plum label—B.2755. 
This contains Vaughan Williams’s Silent Noon and Liza 
Lehmann’s Myself when Young. The latter song is not very 
much musically, but the other is a gem. The singing of 
Stuart Robertson is a model of smoothness and I particularly 
admire the playing of the beautiful accompaniment in the 
first-named piece. 

Trusting this list will prove of assistance to some of your 
readers, and wishing continued success to your paper, I remain 

Yours faithfully, 


Clonmel. THomas O'BRIEN. 


JOHN McCORMACK. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—With regard to the re-recordings of Standard 
Favourites, of which a few are issued almost every month, it 
would be interesting to know what is the policy of the recording 
companies. How is it decided which are favourites ? Looking 
at the last batch of re-recordings of John McCormack, for 
instance, one wonders if there are so very many people who 
want, Silver threads among the gold, Roses of Picardy, etc., 
when this excellent artist has so many pre-electric records of 
things worth while. A few examples are: Du bist die Ruh’, 
Morgen (Strauss), and four of Rachmaninov’s lovely songs, 
namely, T'o the Children, How fair this spot, O cease thy singing, 
Maiden fair, and When Night Descends. In addition, She is 
far from the land, Has Sorrow thy young days shaded, Turn ye 
to me, and I saw from the beach, would be acceptable. 

I presume that another performance for these records has 
to be given by the artist concerned, otherwise we would have 
had re-recordings of Caruso, Destinn, Battistini, Farrar, 
Hempel, etc. In conclusion, I would like to ask when are we 
going to have an electric record of Titto Ruffo ? 

Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W. ALEXANDER W. SAVAGE. 


MEDTNER. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—Mention of Medtner in the correspondence 
columns of the January GRAMOPHONE encourages me to point 
out that this distinguished composer-pianist, although of 
international reputation, is, apparently, quite unknown to the 
recording companies. 

Described by Rachmaninov as “‘ the greatest living composer 
for the piano,” a prolific writer both for that instrument and 
the voice, Medtner is also a first rate pianist and an excellent 
exponent of his own works. 

At the opening concert of the Philharmonic Society’s season 
this year he was the soloist in his own Concerto—a work of 
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very considerable charm and interest—and at his recent 
recitals of his own works (with Mme. Makushina as vocalist) 
many were unable to gain admittance. 

Thus it seems strange that his name has not yet appeared in 
any gramophone catalogue, either English or foreign. 

Medtner, like his friend Rachmaninov, possesses a genuine 
and original, musically inventive mind, with the result that 
his music is refreshingly spontaneous and unaffected, without 
any of that irritating straining after effect employed by 
commonplace minds in order to disguise the inherent poverty 
of their pretentious productions. It is high time some of his 
work made its first gramophonic appearance, and I suggest as 
a start some of the smaller piano pieces such as the fascinating 
Idyll, Op. 7, No. 1, the Trois Novelles, Op. 17, and a selection 
of the various Fairy Tales. 

In view of the fact that all recorded piano sonatas are from 
the classical repertoire, I commend to the notice of the 
recording committees the Sonate- Ballade, Op. 27, which is 
regarded by musicians as one of the most important and 
significant contributions to modern pianoforte literature. 
Another very interesting work which might, I think, merit the 
attention of the National Gramophonic Society is the Sonate- 
Vocalise, Op. 41, wherein the piano and the wordless vocal 
part make a remarkable and effective combination. 

All the above should be played by Medtner himself, who, 
with Rachmaninov, is one of the very few composers who are 
also front rank interpreters and executants. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, W.1. CLINTON GRAY-FISK. 


EDWARD JOHNSON RECORDS. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Str—As information about records by Edward Johnson 
does not seem to be readily available to all those who might be 
interested, I submit the following :— 

Columbia Company of England—Acoustic :— 
No. 502, 12in. Ah, Moon of my Delight (Lehmann), The 
Garden of Sleep (de Lara). 
English His Master’s Voice—Acoustic :— 

D.A.166, 10in. Fedora—Amor ti vieta (Giordano), Fanciulla 

del West—Ch’ella mi creda (Puccini). 


Victor Company of Camden, N.J.—Acoustie :— 
10in., one single face ; 10in., seven double face ; 12in., one 
single face. These records can be secured from the Victor 
Company on special order. 


Victor Company of Montreal, Canada—Electrically recorded :— 

24005, 10in. The Maple Leaf Forever (Muir), O Canada 
(Weir-Lavallee), $1.00. 

24006, 10in. Lassie o’ Mine (Bowles-Walt), Sunrise and 
You (Penn), $1.00. 

29002, 12in. Pagliacci— Vesti la giubba 
Racconto di Rudolfo (Puccini), $1.50. 

29003, 12in. Carmen— Flower Song (Bizet), Louise—Depuis 
Longtemps (Charpentier), $1.50. 


Victor Company of Camden, N.J.—Electrically recorded :— 
9293, 12in. Carmen— Flower Song (Bizet), Louise—Depuis 
Longtemps (Charpentier), $1.50, 
4088, 10in. Lassie o Mine (Bowles-Walt), Sunrise and 
You (Arthur Penn), $1.00. 


I have all of these electrically-recorded records, and can 
recommend them without reservation ; the selections are good, 
Mr. Johnson was in excellent voice when they were made, and 
the orchestral accompaniments come through unusually well. 

Yours faithfully, 


(Leoncavallo), 


Nichols, Iowa, U.S.A. J. W. C. HEsser. 


SCHUMANN’S ORCHESTRATION. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srir,—It would, I am afraid, be unprofitable to regard 
the letter of A. James (page 516, April) as a challenge to my 
criticism of Schumann’s orchestrationin the Marchissue. Ihave 
often had to deal with A. Jameses—full of sound and fury 
because some favourite of theirs is examined by a competent 
critic, with full sympathy but perfect detachment. The 
Jameses of music (usually, I find, hangers-on, with little or no 
technical knowledge, and the minimum of critical experience) 
are a continual pest, tiresome though few ; but so long as their 
buzzings are audible, one must defend oneself a little. If 
A. James will set down his objections to my criticisms of 
Schumann’s orchestral writing, I will, with your permission, 
examine and refute them at length. I did not spend much 
space over the matter, since I imagined that by now music- 
lovers who know anything about the art are fully familiar with 
the weaknesses at which I glanced. I did not, of course, 
condemn Schumann’s writing wholesale ; wholesaling is too 
easy ; it is the refuge of the half-baked. There are presumably 
still a few conceited persons of the A. James type who never 
want to learn ; their views are settled: they know everything 
—far more than a hard-working professional musician can pick 
up in a lifetime of daily concentration on problems which they 
are content to dismiss with a little easy listening and a bushel 
of bias. But it is intolerable that the professional man should 
submit to the gadfly attacks of such persons, and I for one have 
no intention of doing so. I am always perfectly willing, if 
space can be allowed, to give good reasons for any opinions 
I hold. One thing that I can never understand is why the 
A. Jameses should always imagine, when one expresses views 
contrary to their own, that (a) those views are not based on 
ascertained facts, and that (b) they are held only by the 
writer and a few other prejudiced persons. It is apparently 
beyond the comprehension of an A. James that the intelligent 
critic has for anything from twenty to forty years been taking 
the utmost pains to compare his results with those of other 
critics, and that there is a great body of critical opinion to 
support the majority of his verdicts. That does not mean 
that he takes his opinions ready made from others, but it does 
mean that, like any other intelligent being who tries to use his 
mind in a scientific way, the critic collates and discusses results 
with fellow-experts at every stage of his work, from the time 
when he puts forth his first tentative view, based on a little 
knowledge and some feeling, to the time when he is invited by 
such a journal as THE GRAMOPHONE to express his matured 
ideas for the benefit of those who care to consider them. I am 
well assured, thank heaven, that the A. Jameses amongst your 
readers are very few indeed ; but when they get into print, it 
seems right that they should be dealt with as briefly as may be, 
but not allowed to sail off on a sea of vague negations. If 
A. James cantalkto me in technical terms, and prove that he 
can read Schumann’s scores, and has read a few hundred others, 
that he is thoroughly familiar with the development of 
orchestration, its possibilities and dangers, that he knows 
Schumann’s music, its mood and content, inside out, that he 
has heard his symphonies repeatedly, and followed them with 
the scores, that he has made a close and detailed study of the 
concerto about my criticism of which he complains—-that, in 
short, he is a properly equipped musician (amateur or pro- 
fessional), then I will undertake to present him with complete 
and conclusive evidence (such as will satisfy any jury of 
experts) of the truth of all my criticisms. If he cannot satisfy 
me that he is likely to understand and profit by the presentation 
of such evidence, I am afraid I must let him go with this very 
mild and over-kind reply to his singularly bumptious, un- 
reasoned and insolent letter. 


Yours faithfully, 


K. K. 
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PANATROPE 


Ghe Electrical Instrument 
that makes music live! 


When you have heard a Panatrope you will never want to hear an ordinary 
gramophone again, for it is the most magnificent instrument the world has 
yet heard. It contains :— 

1 An electrical valve amplifier. 


2 A magnetically operated instrument for playing records that far 
surpasses the old mechanical sound-box method. 


3 A Rice Kellogg loud speaker that gives absolutely pure reproduction for 
your wireless as well as for your records. 


It gives you command over sufficient volume to fill a ballroom or 
the most delicate reproduction to fascinate the listeners in a small room. 
Complete in beautiful Mahogany Cabinet from G5 Gans. 


PLAYS ANY MAKE OF RECORD 


If your usual shop cannot supply you, write to 


BRITISH BRUNSWICK LTD., 15-19, Cavendish Place, W.1 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Panatrope, Wesdo, London.” 
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CHARLES S. SAXBY, F.R.C.O. (Cinema Organ Solo) 
A. 338. Serenade ... ae sla sie ius ... Drigo 
vs (A) Spring Song (B) The Bees’ Wedding ...Mendelssohn 

















_ Here is a brilliant band record if there was ever one! It is full of tremendous volume and sparkles with 
lifeand enthusiasm. A really magnificent piece of recording. 


i % Charming organ interpretations of three of the popular classics. Drigo’s 

i YY) Serenade (‘‘Les Millions d'Arlequin") is really delightfully rendered. A choice 

iF record for those who appreciate the Cinema Organ. 

mY 

(Y 

VU NATIONAL MILITARY BAND CHARLES S. Saxpy 

: U4 i 5102. The Bells of St. Malo ... “és we aa an oes ave ese Rimmer 
3 s oo The Gladiator’s Farewell ee aa a sa oe ane .-. Blankenburg 
A ae 





THE ADELPHI ORCHESTRA 
5103. Voices of Spring—Parts 1 & 2 ea si ‘ia ae ee oer Strauss 
Light orchestral music of delightful quality. The record issued by the Adelphi Orchestra last month was 


wonderfully well received and this new one will be fully up to expectations. The piece, of course, is well 
known and is particularly pretty. 


FOSTER RICHARDSON (Bass) with Chorus and Orchestra 
5105. Soldiers’ Chorus (Il Trovatore) ai née pr -. Verdi 








| 


7 i PP Gipsies’ Chorus (Il Trovatore) eke ve ne ns avs ous oo. Verdi 
Y i This record will hardly need introduction. Foster Richardson's fine operatic voice is known to all our 
Wf : patrons. Capably assisted by chorus and orchestra, he carries off these two titles in admirable style. 


SS 


ESTHER COLEMAN (Contralto) with Orchestra 


SS 


5107. The dear homeland __... is ioe oe Slaughter 
99 My ain folk — see ae ss des Lemon 


Y 





Two delightful old songs, sung by our new contralto, who must possess one of 
the finest voices amongst the younger school of to-day. For sheer tonal richness 
and depth of expression it is difficuit to name her equal. 
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Panatrope Special for 
theatres, cinemas, liners, 
ete., from - - LITS 


Panatrope Senior £135 


Panatrope Junior 
De Luxe - - £80 


Panatrope Junior 65 gns 
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Panatropes are in use 
in the following theatres 
and liners— 


CARLTON THEATRE 


GREENS PLAYHOUSE 
GLASGOW 


MARBLE ARCH 
PAVILION 


PALLADIUM 
RIALTO, LONDON 
RIALTO, LIVERPOOL 
STRAND THEATRE 


also in the 
Mauretania and other 
Cunard, White Star and 
Canadian Pacific Lines 
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Whether it be the new Junior De 
Luxe priced £80 or the magnifi- 
cent Senior (including a wireless 
set) at £135, you will realise 
when you hear it that a Panatrope 
is the finest electrically repro- 
ducing instrument the world has 
yet heard. It contains— 


I An electrical valve amplifier 


2 A magnetically operated instrument for 
playing records that far surpasses the 
old mechanical sound-box method 

3 A Rice Kellogg loud speaker that gives 
absolutely pure reproduction for your 
wireless as well as for your records 

It gives you command over sufficient vol- 

ume to fill a ballroom or the most delicate 


reproduction to fascinate the listeners in 
a small room 


PLAYS ANY MAKE OF RECORD 


If your usual shop cannot supply you, write to 


BRITISH BRUNSWICK Ltd 


15-19, Cavendish Place, W. 1 


Telegraphic Address: “ Panatrope, Wesdo, London.” 
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ELECTRICAL RECORDINGS 
Selections from July List 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
A. 340, ** Aida”—Selection ... oat pee ds wee ia aus ide «. Verdi 
* **The Bohemian Girl”—Selection ee ‘aa owe .. Balfe 


A skilful arrangement of the splendid airs from “‘ Aida,” which take us back to those wonderful scenes of 
ancient Egypt. On the reverse side the ever popular tunes from Balfe’s successful Opera. 


MORMON TABERNACLE CHOIR 


A. 341. Worthy is the Lamb (‘* The Messiah”’) We ite bas aint ... Handel 
a He watching over Israel (‘‘ Elijah”... ae aus ies ..- Mendelssohn 


This is a brilliant oratorio record by a choir which has distinguished itself by its remarkable renderings of 
these great works. The Mendelssohn side is particularly fine, the part-singing being most impressively carried 
























t. 
ai ESTHER COLEMAN (Contralto) with Organ and Violin Obbligato 
ESTHER COLEMAN (Contralto) with Chorus and Orchestra 
5125. Ave Maria ted an ai a on as ei ras ea ..- Gounod 
we Ora Pro Nobis ... pos << vee eve Wea én Sa ««- Piccolomini 


The first records by Miss Esther Coleman have met with tremendous success. There is no doubt her voice 
is one of the purest and richest to be found amongst modern contraltos. In these two beautiful compositions 
she is at her best, assisted in one case by the organ (with violin obbligato charmingly played by Charles Williams’, 
and on the reverse side supported by orchestra and chorus. 


DALHART, ROBISON AND HOOD with Violin, Guitar and Banjo 
DALHART AND ROBISON with Violin and Guitar 
5126. Oh! Susanna ae ae wea 














SSS 





a sie Foster, Blamphin and Bland 
a When the sun goes down again ... anil one “ ie aes Robison 
Here is some of the real old ‘darkie” stuff. Tuneful, syncopated melody that sets you moving. ‘Oh! 
Susanna” is fine. The violin, guitar and banjo are all excellently played. y 
GU, THE SILVER-MASKED TENOR with Orchestra g 
5128. Dream Kisses . ae ues ee on --- Yellen and Jerome 


9 You’d rather forget than ‘forgive .-- Johnson and Davis 


People are still asking, ‘Who is this silver-voiced tenor?” Well, that is our secret. Let it suffice that he 
has a silver voice and knows how to use it in these ultra-sentimental songs. Thousands of people revel in 
these records. So will you. 


4sk your dealer for complete 8-page list with details of all recent issues 
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Panatrope Special for 
theatres, cinemas, liners, 
ete., from - - LI7T5 


Panatrope Senior 2135 


Panatrope Junior 
De Luxe - - £80 


Panatrope Junior 65 gns 
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Panatropes are in use 
in the following theatres 
and liners— 

CARLTON THEATRE 


GREENS PLAYHOUSE 
GLASGOW 


MARBLE ARCH 
PAVILION 


PALLADIUM 
RIALTO, LONDON 
RIALTO, LIVERPOOL 
STRAND THEATRE 
also in the 
Mauretania and other 


Cunard, White Star and 
Canadian Pacific Lines 
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New Models 
New Prices / 


Pbrunswick 


ANATROPE 


Whether it be the new Junior De 
Luxe priced £80 or the magnifi- 
cent Senior (including a wireless 
set) at £135, you will realise 
when you hear it that a Panatrope 
is the finest electrically repro- 
ducing instrument the world has 
yet heard. It contains— 


I An electrical valve amplifier 


2 A magnetically operated instrument for 
playing records that far surpasses the 
old mechanical sound-box method 


3 A Rice Kellogg loud speaker that gives 
absolutely pure reproduction for your 
wireless as well as for your records 


It gives you command over sufficient vol- 
ume to fill a ballroom or the most delicate 
reproduction to fascinate the listeners in 
a small room 


PLAYS ANY MAKE OF RECORD 


If your usual shop cannot supply you, write to 


BRITISH BRUNSWICK Ltd 


15-19, Cavendish Place, W. 1 


Telegraphic_Address: “ Panatrope, Wesdo, London.” 
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RECORDINGS 
Selections from August List 


10-inch, 2/6 Green Label 
NATIUNAL MILITARY BAND 


Stars and Stripes a “ee . aoe ose eee eco eos =* oe ©6©6@ Sousa 

Under the Double Eagl ooo oa aes = ita ose ee -.. Wagner 

These are perhaps the two best known marches of our time. In any case they are certainly two of the most 

popular. Brilliantly recorded in stirring fashion, they make a splendid record. Under the Double Eagle"’ 
is one of the few inspiring marches that have out-Sousa-ed Sousa. 


EMERALD QUARTETTE (Instrumental) 
5136. Lonford Lassies oe «-\ Irish Sweeney’s Favourite ... -) Irish 
c Swallow’s Tail... sas «J Reels Limerick Boys ... ove oJ Jigs 
Here are four of those fascinating Irish dance tunes that are such excellent 


entertainment. This recori is full of life. The quartette is a splendid one, and 
gives us some typica!ly Irish music. 


FOSTER RICHARDSON (Bass) 
(a) WITH ORCHESTRA (6) WITH CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
5137. (za) Two old tramps ... see a ia Holloway 
os (6) Down among the dead men .... pwn wae Dyer 


This favourite artiste here sings two songs that are admirably suited to his 
deep, rich voice. One is a song of the road, the marching song of “Two Old 
Tramps,” the other a song of the Sea. 


CHURCH CHOIR (with Grand Organ) Foster RICHARDSON 
5138. Onward, Christian Soldiers ... nae aa pee see ‘ Sullivan 
“ Jesu, Lover of my Soul ‘Tune: Aberystwyth)... pn 4 -- Parry 
This record is characteristic of the purity of tone and atmosphere which have made our Church Choir and 
Organ Records such a famous feature of our lists. Make a special point this 
month of buying one of these records. 


F MAURICE ELWIN Baritone) with Piano and Guitar) 
5139. Mistakes... ce. cna ve rn cea .. Lynton 
me Just a little fond affection ... ian oes ... Lynton 


This month Maurice Elwin sings his songs in a quieter, more intimate, style. 
They are quite as attractive as hitherto, and many may find them more so, but 
Elwin is always an artiste,” however he chooses to sing. 
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THE INSTRUMENT THAT 
HOLDS YOU SPELLBOUND 


The Panatrope embodies a new electrical principle that makes the music of any 
standard record leap into life so marvellously that it almost takes your breath 
away. It is not like a reproduction, it is like a repetition of the original 
performance in all its beauty. 


The Panatrope contains a wonderful dynamic reproducer that gives perfect 
reproduction over the whole musical scale. It gives you the most exquisite 
renderings for a small drawing-room, or volume enough to fill a hall with the 
pomp and splendour of massed hands. 


Ee ° 
ie re 
Panatropes are used in the 
following theatres and liners: 





Cariton§Theatre 

Green’s Playhouse, Glasgow 
Marble Arch Pavilion 
Palladium 

Rialto, London 

Rialto, Liverpool 





vaibciiaiamets ane.-atmen Write for particulars of our new terms to Dealers to 
"Canadian Pacific lines BRITISH BRUNSWICK Ltd. 


15/19, Cavendish Place, London, W. 1 
Telegraphic Address: “ Panatrope, Wesdo, London.” 
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ELECTRICAL 
Selections from September List 


STRING SEXTETTE 
5154. Chant du Berger—Op. 17__.. wie rrr wae - Galos 


ne Romance ... ane ise jan ae - ae we Rubinstein 
Two delightful compositions played in charming style. There are few more pleasing itmstrumental 


combinations that the String Sextette, and none capable of so wide a range of expressi n with so few 
instruments. 


KIRILLOFF’S BALALAIKA ORCHESTRA 


5155. Medley of Old Time Songs—Parts 1 and 2. Introducing ‘** Yip-i-Adee ”, 
*‘Shining Moon”, *‘ Listen to the Mocking Bird”, ‘*Du bist veruckt, mein kind”, 
** Jiogle Bells”, ‘‘ Turkey in the straw”, *‘ How dry I am”, “‘ Bingo”, ’A Frangesa”, 
** Margarita”, *‘ Yankee Doodle”, ** Killarney”, ‘* Kossack Song”, ‘‘ La Sorella”, 
**Good-night Ladies ”. 

This is one of those outstanding records that occur from time totime. The orchestra is the most famous 
Russian Balalaika Orchestra. Their plaving is brilliant and perfect to a note On this record you have 
a selection from the world’s most popular songs, played in a way you have probably never heard them played 
before. Do not miss this record, and also make a special point of hearing their previous records—2779 and 2976. 


FLANAGAN BROTHERS 


5157. The heart of man—Barn Dance 
Banjo and Guitar with Piano 
Reconciliation—Reel 
Accordion and Banjo with Piano 


This is one of those irresistible records that sets everyone moving, Buy this record and hear the Banjo 
and Accordion p!ayed as you have seldom heard them played before. 


ARCADIANS’ DANCE ORCHESTRA 


5168. Bambino—Fox-Trot ... a me fem os a ie sea Sherman 
*9 Down by the old oak tree—Fox-Trot... ee i nore saa ... Gilbert 
5169. There’s something about a rose—Fox-Trot _... oie ide ina a Fain 
s Chilly-Pom-Pom-Pee—Fox-Trot _... <i awe _ «. Bryan & Wendling 


Special attention this month is drawn to the records of the Arcadians Dance Orchestra. We say without 
hesitation that such records as these have never been issued at the price, and very few indeed, at any price, 
can claim to be as good. For sheer brilliance in volume and rhythm they will stand alone. In fact, they are 
reco ds which will provide immense enjoyment as orchestral masterpieces, quite apart from their dance appeal. 
If you fail to obtain these records, you will indeed be missing an unusual opportunity. 


Ask your deaer for compiete 3-page list with detaus of all recent issues 


INCOMPARABLE RECORDING 


[ADVERTISEMBNTS Xxxiv 
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@5he instrument 
that holds 


you spellbound! 


The Panatrope embodies a new electrical 
principle that makes the music of any 
standard record leap into life so marvel- 
lously that it almost takes your breath 
away. It is not like a reproduction, it is 
like a repetition of the original perform- 
ance in all its beauty 


The Panatrope contains a wonderful 
dynamic reproducer that gives perfect 
reproduction over the whole musical 
scale. It gives you the most exquisite 


renderings for a small drawing-room, or « 


volume enough to fill a hall with the 
pomp and splendour of massed bands 


The Gramophone, 
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Panatropes are used in the 
following theatres and liners: 
Carlton Theatre 
Green’s Playhouse, 
Glasgow 
Marble Arch Pavilion 
Palladium 
Rialto, London 
Rialto, Liverpool 
also in the 
** Mauretania’ and other 
Cunard, White Star, and 
Canadian Pacific lines 


a” 


ANATROPE 


Tf your usual shop cannot supply you write to 


BRITISH BRUNSWICK LTD 15/19 CAVENDISH PLACE 
LONDON W1 


“ Panatrope W esdo 


Telegraphic Address 
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ELECTRICAL RECORDINGS 


Selections from October List 


ZONOPHONE LIGHT OPERA COMPANY 
A. 342. Vocal Gems from ‘ Ruddigore” 
Vocal Gems from “Princess Ida” eco ooo 


_ This is the eighth record from our wonderful Gilbert and Sullivan series. 
i which present these unique operas in ‘' potted” vocal form. 





Sullivan 
Sullivan 


The only records obtainable 
They are the talk of the gramophone public. 


| Pt KW SSs 


VICTORIA TRIO (Instrumental 
A. 343. The Prince Waltz 


La Sorella—Polka 


” Gallini 


eee eee 


A really sparkling recording of the Accordion, Banjo, and String Bass, with a most unusual body resonance 








a f about it 
ALBERT RICHARDSON (Bass) 

| 5178. The Old Sow “Ke one «.. (Traditional) 
ae 9 Buttercup Joe ... <a ie .. (Traditional) 
U/} This is an exceptional record in every wav. ‘The music and words of these two old songs have never 
Y appeared on paper. ‘ney date back hundreds and hundreds of years, in the case of ‘The Old Sow” probably 
YJ , 
Y to the time of William of Normandy. The singer is an obscure Sussex sexton. A veritable discovery. 
WY es 
Y CHURCH CHOIR WITH GRAND ORGAN 
] UTE Ta ia is a ale a ... Dykes 
Uj, 99 All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name mee és a vas Shrubsole 
Yj, na P 2 P 
Wy, Two most popular hymns delightfully recorded to the usual high standard of our records of sacred music. 

g They provide admirable opportunity for those who wish to collect an inexpensive repertoire of this form of 
YY music 
Y Ask your dealer for complete 8-page list with detats vi ail recent issues 


INCOMPARABLE RECORDING 
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THIS MONTHS A Rec FEATURES 
YOU SHOULD CONCENTRATE UPON 
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New oat — Gems A I2 inch ae.” A 
GAUBERTLIVAN | yin © MORIES 


: er Oinging by the - ... Medleys by the , 
, REGAL LIGHT OPERA COMP'Y & SILVER STARS BAND s 


nt | 
"A Sparkling Ref Hf yrE 
arkling lertormance 
‘Coleridge - Taylor's asf 
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His Latest: THE CENTENARIAN 


by the ST. HILDA and THE GAMEKEEPER 


COLLIERY BAND 
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‘GOOD NEWS & aa OTHER. SUCCESSES 
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Every inch of a Dominion Record is 
a virile source of real pleasure—a 
revelation of high quality and low 
cost. It is a fulfilment of ideals—an 
aristocrat among records. Dominion 
Records add a new joy to dancing— 
perfect rhythm and novel execution 
combining to create an irresistible 
appeal to all dance lovers. 
They place renowned Orchestras and 
Bands at your immediate service. 
Ask at your Music Store for the latest " pA ( uf 
list of DOMINION RECORDS. WO JOT NAlLT-A -C7OWh 


The ama3ing new 
ELECTRICALLY RECORDED DOUBLE-SIDED 


DOMINIO 

















RECORDS 


DOMINION CRAMOPHONE RECORDS LTD. 55°57 Gt Marlborough St. London.W.!. PRone Gerrard 460/-2 
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ELECTRICAL 


Selections from November List 


12-inch, 4/- Green Label 
ZONOPHONE LIGHT OPERA COMPANY 
A. 344. Vocal Gems from ‘‘The Mikado”—Parts 3 & 4 


This is the ninth of our Gilbert and Sullivan “Vocal Gems". It includes:— 
“Tit Willow,” ‘The sun whose rays,” “Flowers that bloom in the Spring,” “Brightly dawns 
our wedding day,” etc. 
A gem of xems—but don’t forget the other eight. 
WALTER KOLOMOKU’S HONOLULUANS (Hawaiian Orchestra) 

A. 345. Southern Melodies Waltzes—Nos. 1 & 2. Including ‘‘Swanee River.” ‘* Hard 
Times,” *‘My Old Kentucky Home,” ‘Old Black Joe,” ‘* Molly Darling,” “Nellie 
was a lady,” *“*Carry me back to old Virginny,” ‘‘Listen to the mockiag bird.” 

Hayes, Foster, Bland and Winner 
Hawaii—blue waters—shady palms—supple brown-skinned girls—sinuous—sensuous—lingering—languor- 
ous music—Hawaii—a season ticket for four shillings, 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
A. 346. Orpheus in Hades—Overture—Parts 1 & 2 ... nee me aa Offenbach 


This 1s no wishy-washy orchestra. Here's a real “sit down and listen to me—now what do you think 
of that?” kind of orchestra. And the music? Gorgeous 


10-inch, 2/6 Green Label 
THE LONDON ORCHESTRA 


5186. ‘*That’s a Good Girl”—Selections—Parts 1 & 2. Including ‘‘Sweet so and so,” 
‘*Let yourself go,” “Chirp chirp,” “Why?” **A Marching Song,” ‘‘Fancy our 
meeting,” ‘*Whoopee.” 

Do you like hors d’ceuvres ? Yes? Well here’s a kind of musical hors d’ceuvres wonderfully served 


UTICA JUBILEE SINGERS (Negro Spirituals) 


5195. O Mary, don’t you weep 
Couldn’t hear nobody pray 
There is no “ Made in Birmingham" atmosphere about this record. This is the real thing by the real folk. 





Sullivan 





Ask your dealer for complete 8-page list with details of all recent issues. 


INCOMPARABLE RECORDING 
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Hear your favourite song, 
dance or old-time melody 
electrically recorded on 





And you will be convinced “ There’s a striking difference” 


“ELECTRON” “WINNER” “RADIO” 


You'll come to CHROMIC NEEDLES in the end 
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tor this fine 
List 


- ZONOPHONE m) 





DECEMBER & CHRISTMAS LIST 


12-IN 4/- GREEN LABEL 
TRINITY CHOIR 


A 347! While shepherds watched their flocks by night......--.-.--. Handel 

\ It came upon the midnight clear ..................-:sseeeeeeeeees Willis 

A glorious record! Full of the old time Christmas atmosphere. 
Budget for this one! 


R. ARNOLD GREIR. | F.R-C.0- 
GRAND ORGAN 
{ Hallelujah Ch TTS sc scsccisnesseccsstssactconente Handel 
snl Mosart 
Technical ae Big words describing a big record. A great 
rganist’s rendering of great compositions. 


ZONOPHONE LIGHT OPERA (C(O. 


A 349 Vocal Gems from “‘ The Bohemian Girl,’’ Parts 1 & 2........ Balje 


There are a hundred thousand ago waiting for this record. It’s up 
t> you get in first ! 


10-IN 2'6 GREEN LABEL 
THE LONDON ORCHESTRA 


5203 “Show Boat’’—Selection—Parts 1 & 2...............ccseeceeeees Kern 
INCLUDING :—* Make Balisve,”’ “* Valon’s Theme,”’ “ Ol’ Man River.’’ 
“Can't help lovia’ dat man,”’ * Captain ag * “Why do I love you?” 
** You are love,’ ak “Hey, F ah.” 
When you hear this og you will begin to nora just how really good 
“Show Boat’’ music is 


BARRINGTON HOOPER wif haxo 


5204 CA A IIB is «ke dosncrcneniiescengrenscnseansasesovssscsessccueeases ...Geehl 

LAE DAWMING.........00cccecrsersscersseresseesessars sosesessracerenes Cadman 

Who'd ever want to hear of Kentucky and Mississippi if we could only 
get more of these lovely English songs 


CHARLES HILL wim rino 


I think of what you used to think of me... 7k, Hanley & Lyman 

5205 { Tn the evening . Hanley & Dowling 

Charles Hill is a tenor, but an unusual kind of tenor. Folk go crazy 
over his delicate, sensitive style. 


MAURICE ELWIN 2an!ToNE) 
WITH HARMONIZED REFRAIN AND ORCHESTRA 
f Louisiana PPS. . Rasal, Schafer & Johns son 
5206 \ Tell me you’ re sorry see vcssescdecesccceveesceceosoesense Davis & Burke 
‘ Louisiana.....Louisiana..... m glad—oh, so glad.’’ Syncopation, 
harmony and melody. You' ub ibe glad when you get this home. 


BASS) 
FOSTER RICHARDSON wire crewesrra 
207 | NII, 5. ncn as coteideec tu poeereioananaebsoknden Adams 
3 \ The Powder BR OmMIG 0.2... so «. « covssecccsee « cove cocescssces Watson 
Good old English sea songs. Fresh as a sea breeze after the exhausting 
syncopation of Dixie and Alabama 











AND MANY PAST ISSHES OF SPECIAL CHRISTMAS INTEREST 
SEE PAGES XLIII & XLIV INSIDE 


VIOLIN AND GUITAR, WITH PIANO 


NR isc eu clasisuune uid 4s angnsesatineadedabiatin Wayne 
ee Posgis 
Anace! A nugget! The best “ Ramona’’ you've ever heard. Who are 

the artists? Sh! Just listen to the record. 


MAURICE &, SYDNEY (DUETTISTS), 


AND XYLOPHONE 
j That’s my ine a Wadoncnssevsecesieniesdneseteaeeed 
Re es dsc snncccacavesacecyecducedadcactssancdsted Di 
5210 / What a wonderful wedding that will be.............. 





an INT Mo c5'ss's- edesares sadactocenececdsendaccanecdiocs 
Every month we get it—-‘* More Maurice & Sydney, please.’’ Well, here 
you are, get on with it. 


CHURCH CHOIR wire cranp orcan 


f Holy, RIA 2 ocs Adadacsin gud as SéctueeeedesGqeeesea’ . Dykes 

5211 | A few more years shall ____. EA ICE ATCO eet eae MER ee Hayne 

Pocsle ask us—‘ Why is it that Zono’s are the best Choir Records?” 

, we don’t know. Perhaps it is because we have captured such a 
beautiful sanctity of atmosphere 


(2) DALHART, ROBISON & HOOD 


WITH VIOLIN, HARMONICA, GUITAR AND JEW’S-HARP 


T . 
(>) DALHART & ROBISON sauce unin 
5212 f(a) Climbin’ up de golden stairs................cc.:cesecsceeeeeeees Heiser 
©) TP Me NOD WI once ccscccccececeseseccaccesess cocccencs Robison 


This trio are perfectly wonderful. You remember that intriguing “ Oh! 
Susannah.”’ Well, here is an almost identical record. We leave it to you. 


CLARKSON ROSE Women, 


5213 / We're living at the Cloisters...........0:--scsccescccceeeeeeceeeees Weston 
PT ME eas i choitsnnn acudcarnpiestessuabesaud ieducd secdadaexesa Weston 
A laughter-record maker. A record laughter-maker. Invest 2/6 and 
die laughing. 
(TENOR 
CLIFF FRIEND wits rano 
5214 Daffy Ditties—Parts ci nia erdaiaiaesdidatedmeiea ta Friend 
“Daffy Ditties,’ that’s all they are, dandy daffy ditties. A snappy 
little record. 


LATEST DANCE RECORDS 


ARCADIANS DANCE ORCHESTRA 


5015 { Juanita—Fox-Trot with Vocal Refrain ..... ...........cccceesee- Flynn 

\ Couldn't you have waited —Walltz...................cccceeeseeeed Mitchell 

5216! Just a little fond affection —Walltz....................ccceeee seed Nicholls 

er Ss ee ne Nicholls 
THE RHYTHMIC EIGHT 

5217 / i i as i cstcccentcnccccndicdccccenicccececccecace Brown 

\ She's a great great girl--Fox-Trot...............ccsececseseeeeees Woods 


With Vocal Refrain 
( The best things 2) - are free—Fox-Trot....... De Sylva, Brown & 


4 with Vocal Refrain Henderson 
( Half way to Heaven—FOx-Trot...........cescsssesseseeeeeeseee Robinson 
Was it a dream ?—Walltz ..........0-......c0000e Coslow, Spier & Britt 

5219 Both with Vocal Refrain 


( Didn't I tell you ?—Fox-Trot............ccecceceeseeees Rose & Monaco 
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LAWLESS purity of tone, a volume which is entrancingly 
powerful yet every note crystal clear. Every Dominion 
Record is a triumph of modern British production—beauti- 

fully made and scientifically recorded by the latest electrical 

process. Such quality at such low price reveals the value of 

Dominion Records and the reason for their amazing popularity. 


ASK TO HEAR THE LATEST RELEASES 


Should any difficulty be experienced write us for latest lists and 
name of nearest stockist. 


Make a New Year resolution that during the coming year you will 
purchase double the quantity of high class records for less than half 
the money you paid for the same quantity of records during 1928. 


SaTy al RECORDS 
Oincx FULL SIZE DOUBLE SIDED 


DOMINION GRAMOPHONE RECORDS LTD. 
55,-57, GT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Phone: GERRARD 5722-6 


tert ne ee re ce eee 
“TWO RECORDS for HALF-A-CROWN’” 
a tr OOD 
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Selections from January List 


12-inch, 4/- Green Label 


ZONOPHONE LIGHT OPERA COMPANY 
A. 350. Vocal Gems from ‘‘The Gondoliers”—Parts 3 & 4 .. fine Sullivan 


Zono’s are the only records issuing “Vocal Gems" from each Gilbert and Sullivan Opera on one or, at 
the most, two records. This one is a perfect delight, Also obtain the other Operas on A.312, A317, A.321, 
A.323, A.325, A.332, A.336, A.342, A.344. 

NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
A. 351. Martha—Overture—Parts 1 & 2 ... ooo oa eae pe yon Flotow 
Have you an electrical recording of this popular masterpiece in your Library? If not, here is your chance. 


10-inch, 2/6 Green Label 


THE LONDON ORCHESTRA 
5220. ‘*This Year of Grace” Selection—Parts 1 & 2 roe F Coward 
If you can’t get to the London Pavilion, then buy this record. It is the next best thing. 
FOSTER RICHARDSON (Bass) with Male Chorus and Orchestra. 
5224. Song of the Sea sab asa oe es ore oe tye as Kunneke 








BESSIE JONES (Soprano) with Male Chorus and Orchestra. : 
as The Tavern Maid (‘Song of the Sea”) ... hae wal és sae Kunneke 
There is always a thrill in Richardson's magnificent tone, and Bessie Jones is as vivacious as ever. A 
rare coupling. 
R. ARNOLD GREIR, F.R.C.O. (Grand Organ Solos. ; 
5229. Impromptu No. 1 in A Major van “as lie Sak «.  Coleridge-Taylor 


és Agaus Dei sua ie a : oie pee ee ste cde Bizet 
A masterful organ recording, fully up to Arnold Greir's pre-eminent standard. 


Ask your dealer for complete 8-page lst with details of all recent issues 
INCOMPARABLE RECORDING 
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DOMINION 


A RECORDS 
nument to | 
British Enterprts¢ / 


PHOLDING the highest standards in quality of produc- 
i ves and reproduction, revealing a perfection of electrical 
recording, together with an entire absence of “scratch,” 
** DOMINION RECORDS ®” are unsurpassed—they maintain 
the best British traditions for craftsmanship, yet their price 
is less than half that of other records of similar quality. 


Hear the latest releases at any Gramophone Store or write 
for latest lists. 


Successes from the FEBRUARY ISSUE 
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JAY WILBUR AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
*Shout Hallelujah ! ‘Cause I’m Home ... . ‘Box rot | A-44 
*Don’t be like that... eee * eee vee : Fox Trot 


(Light Vocal) ELSIE CARLISLE (Celebrated Comedienne ) 


a etapa ce KENNETH BROADBERRY) A-57 
It I had y eel eal la ris | 
lo T must A, yp ee ee ios % f 
‘Net (Orchestral) GEORGES HAECK (from Frascati’s Restaurant, ) 
(Fur London) AND HIS ORCHESTRA -A-61 
oO Size Madame Butterfly—Selection—Parts 1 and 2 te x Puccini ) 
Cug ) LYNN HEPWORTH, Baritone 
\ Si Le Sonny Boy ... 5 ; an die a: ‘A- 8 
CED HARRY SMITH, Tenor p4a-5 
ae ae re Tre eee 





*WITH VOCAL REFRAIN’ 











"Gwo ‘Suntie Hall-a- Crown” 
DOMINION GRAMOPHONE RECORDS LTD. 
55/57 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 


> Phone : GERRARD 5722-6 __agg 
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National Gramophonic Society 


+ © © 
During 1928 thirty-three 12-inch records have ben issued, N.G.S. Nos. 88-120. 


The Chamber Orchestra under John Barbirolli recorded Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro (94, 95), Purcell’s 
Suite for Strings and Marcello’s Allegretto (96, 97), Haydn’s ‘‘ London ” Symphony and Mozart’s Andante in C major 


(98-101). 


The Poltronieri String Quartet of Milan recorded Boccherini’s String Quartet in E flat (92, 93) and Malipiero’s 


Stornelli e Ballate (103, 104). 


The International String Quartet recorded Haydn’s “ Sunrise’? Quartet in B flat major and a Purcell 
Fantasia (109-111), and with Réné Le Roy Mozart’s Flute Quartet in D major (112, 113). 


The Spencer Dyke String Quartet with Olive Bloom, James Lockyer and Edward Robinson recorded Brahms’s 
Pianoforte Quartet in C minor (88-91) and String Sextet in G major (105-108). 


Ethel Robertson and Rae Robertson recorded Arnold Bax’s Moy Mell for two pianos (102). 


LATEST ISSUES 


MOZART. 


Quintet in E flat major (K 452) for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon. 


Kathleen Long, Leon Goossens, Frederick Thurston, Aubrey Brain and J. Alexandra. 


Records Nos. 121-123. 


ARNOLD BAX. Phantasy Sonata for Viola and Harp. 


Korchinska. 


BEETHOVEN. 
and Adila Fachiri. 


MALIPIERO 
Stornelli e Ballate, played by the Poltronieri String 
Quartet of Milan. 
Record Nos. 103, 104 (two 12-inch). 


‘* A real service to music in enabling such works . . . to be 
familiarly heard. These ‘ Stornelli’ could only be attempted 
by players of the highest virtuosity . . . The two records are 
a succession of surprises from beginning to end.”—The Times, 
September 18th. 


Records Nos. 118-120. 


BRAHMS. 

String Sextet in G major, Op. 36, played by the 
Spencer Dyke String Quartet, with James 
Lockyer (viola) and Edward Robinsion (’cello). 
Record Nos. 105-108 (four 12-inch). 


“The grand free-ranging sweep of the melodies, the deep 
beauty of the variations, the poise and sway of the whole work, 
are exhilarating exceedingly. The players are completcly at 
the composer’s service, and so do him full justice.”—The 
Observer, September 16th. 


a 


Sonata in G major for Pianoforte and Violin. 
Records Nos. 114-117. 


Raymond Jeremy and Marie 


Donald Francis Tovey 


HAYDN. 
String Quartet in B flat major, “‘ The Sunrise,” Op. 76, 
No. 4, played by the International String Quartet. 
Record Nos. 109-111 (three 12-inch). 


“T say unhesitatingly that no more delightful performance 
has ever been recorded than the String Quartet by Haydn, 
‘The Sunrise,’ played by a world-famous combination, the 
International String Quartet.’”—* Discus,” in the Blackpool 
Times. 


MOZART. 

Quartet in D major (K 285) for flute, violin, viola 
and ‘cello, played by Réné Le Roy, André 
Mangeot, Frank Howard, and Herbert Withers. 
Record Nos. 112, 113 (two 12-inch). 

“A flute Quartet is out of the usual run, and the Society 
has done well! to record a truly charming example in Mozart’s 
Quartet in D... .. It would be difficult to over-praise the 
delicacy of tone and the beautiful phrasing of the flautist.” — 
Musical Times. 











Any reader of THE GRAMOPHONE can become a member of the Society by writing to the Secretary, N.G.S., 
58, Frith Street, London, W. 1, or by applying to any of the following local centres :— 


BIRMINGHAM.—Dale Forty & Co., 80, New Street. 
BRADFORD.—Joshua Marshall & Co., Liberal Club Buildings. 
BRIGHTON.—Hannington’s, North Street. 
GLASGOW.—Paterson Sons & Co., Buchanan Street. 
LEEDS.—Hopkinson’s, Commercial Street. 


LIVERPOOL.—Rushworth & Dreaper, 11-17, Islington. 
LONDON.—Murdoch’s, 463, Oxford Street, W. 1. 
Rimington Van Wyck, 42, Cranbourn Street, 


W.C. 2. 
| MANCHESTER.—Forsyth Brothers, Deansgate. 


All the records of the Society can be heard at the local centres. 
Agents in U.S.A.: 


The Gramophone Shop, 47, East 47th Street, New York City. 


H. Royer Smith Co., 10th and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


B. M. Mai, 414, North State Street, Chicago. 


Agents in China: 
Jas. B. Whitehead & Son, 25, Jinkee Road, Shanghai. 
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eralds 
la wonderful new 


issue of 


DOM INION 











) 





TWO RECORDS for 
HALF-A-CROWN 


LL the latest, 


RECORDS 





best and brightest recordings of 


the most popular successes reproduced as only 
DOMINION RECORDS can reproduce. There is no 
higher quality recording than that of DOMINION 
RECORDS, yet their price is less than half the usual price. 


Some Hits from the 
MARCH ISSUE 


From Musical Show ** MISTER 
CINDERS ” 
JAY WILBUR AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


*Spread a little happiness. Fox Trot } A-63 
*I’m a one man girl. Fox Trot 


JAY WILBUR AND HIS ORCHESTr2a 
*Misery Farm. Fox Trot ) 
*I think of what you used to think o: - A—67 

me. Fox Trot i 
(Light Vocal) ELSIE CARLISLE, 
The Popular Comedienne 


That Monte Carlo Song } A-71 
Happy days and lonely nights 


(Orchestral) GEORGES HAECK (trom 
Frascati’s Restaurant) AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Selections from ‘“ Cavalleria i A-75 
Rusticana " Parts 1 & 2 
FREDERICK LAKE, Tenor 


For you alone 


Ailsa Mine } A-73 


*Po-Kee-O-Kee-Oh. Fox Trot 
*Casabianca. Fox Trot 


“Sager gowe and lonely nights. 
*Girl of my dreams. Waltz 


*With Vocai Refrain. 


MIDNIGHT SERENADERS 
} A-70 


BOB HARING AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


} abo 


ERIC SIMS, Light Baritone 


i kiss your hand, Madame 
Japansy } A-72 


(Orchestrai) RENE TAPPONNIER AND 
HIS CARLTON HOTEL OCTETTE 


Softly awakes my heart (Samson 
and Delilah) 


A-76 
Londonderry Air—Traditiona: 


(Orchestral) JAY WILBUR AND HIS 
AUGMENTED ORCHESTRA 
from ey = meey} a-74 


Selections 
“Virginia” Parts 1 

















DOMINION GRAMOPHONE RECORDS LTD., 55-57, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST., LONDON, W.1 


"Phone: GERRARD 5722-6 
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A Satisfactory Permanent Needle at Last 
wit 
50 Per Cent. Better Tone 





THE 
“MELLOTONE” 
WHAT IT WHAT IT 
DOES NOT DOES 
Does not wear : Plays at least 
records like a steel 3 1000 records. 
needle, which is => 
at its best in the a ? 
middle of disc. Improves as it 

s 4 plays, since the 
= centre is of solid 
Does not have to 3 gold = iridium 


pointed like a 
fountain pen nib. 


be taken out unless 
required. 


Eliminates wear on 
records and stops 
all shrillness. 


Does not require 
any adaptor for 
sound box. 


Illustration three times actual size. 
Write for Price 5 6 Retail Fully 
Terms to: Patented 


The MELLOW TONE Co. Ltd. 
16-17 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone: 1867 Bishopsgate 


TORMOEMOSMOEMOONOMOVNONT’''NVY 
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RURY 





Price 


12/6 





Sound 


other 
Boxes, the MELTROPE 


does not tire 


_ Unlike many 


due to the patented spider 
connection to the diaphragm, 
and this is only one of 
many unique features of the 


MELTROPE Sound Box 


Manufactured by 
Amplifiers Ltd. 
Billet Works 
Walthamstow, E.9 


Ask your 
dealer for a 
demonstration 


Write for 
particulars 


to:— 


Use ‘‘Meltrope’’ (shick skin) Fibre Needles, 2/- a 100 








SEE THAT YOUR GRAMOPHONE 
REPAIRER USES 


MAINSPRINGS 
GRAPHITE GREASE 


They are BRITISH and BEST 








VIRTZ GRAMOPHONES 
forCONNOISSEURS 
Made to order from £14.0.0 (Pes!) 


Conversion to Old Gramophones 
Volume (New Principle) Tone Quality 


Sound Boxes from£3.3.0 to £5.0.0 
19, OLD TOWN, CLAPHAM, S.W. 4 


Trade not supplied 




















A Sound Proposition 
IS THE NEW 


Selecioo 


Gramophone 


We have hundreds of Gramophones 
for you to choose from. 


25 Models from 36/- 
aA 

NO DEPOSIT TERMS ARRANGED. 
Agents for His Master’s Voice, Columbia, etc. 


Exchanges and Repairs a Speciality. 
50,000 Records always in Stock. 


Post Free WitTu PLeasure. 





G. ROBERTS & Co. 


143, NORTH END, WEST CROYDON. 
(Opposite Poplar Walk) {| Phone 1773. 


The eldest established Gramophone Dealers in Great Britain. 
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Outstanding Features 
in This Month's REGAL 


EDWARD ISAACS (Bancfrte) 


in the Favourite Beethoven Classic 

SOMATA PATHETIQUE <5. 

Record No. GIOGI- - ------4/- 
& ® a 


CLASSIC! PLAZA SILVER|SAVOY 

SYMPHONY THEATRE STARS OPERA 

ORCHESTRA ORCHESTRA BAN D. AIRS 
G1059—12-inch 4/- | THE MERRY “The Whistler and | 1O LAN THE— 


“Entry of the | wiDOW—Selec- his Dog”and“The | When Britain Really 
Boyards and “‘ Bridal tion in Two Parts eine Farmer Ruled the Waves 


Procession Record No. G 1060 J 
= Record No. G9255 


G9254—10-inch 2/6 — 10-inch 2/6 | THE ROSE OF 


Barcarolle from | PERSIA—Drinki 
“Tales of Hoffman’ oo uw | Sent rinking 


and Cavalleria Rusti- | 9 G9258 
cana—Intermezzo 'You’ll Never Get | Rectocinch 2/6 


B Better than REGAL! > a 








me rr } 


Wt 


’ 
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= 
— 
stp 
one 
— 
ataisal 
end 
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ORGAN SOLOS of POPULAR AIRS 
“FUNNY FACE” Selections 
NEW DANCE MUSIC 
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EXPRESS, ‘SERVICE 


Exceptionally high quality and high wi | 

have made Dominion Records the most 
' popular records of the day. This merited | 
appreciation has revealeditself inademand | 
| that could only be coped with by enlarged | 
works and the establ.shment of fully | 
stocked depots in all parts of the country, | ~ 
» ensuring the speediest possible replenish- | — 
ment of all stocks held by dealers. 


* 












Ask your dealer to demonstrate Dominion 
g Records—and realise their perfection. 










If any difficulty in obtaining supplies, | 
'& write direct to us. 







Ask for Dominion Record Accessories :-— 

Specially Blued Steel Needles, Record 
ing Cases, Cleaning Pads, | 

Record Albums. ' 









Selections from our APRIL ISSUE 







4 s DEAUVILLE DANCE ORCHESTRA 
INCH ery re agen gl *I ain’t never been kissed Fox Trot!» _s2 
MERR BOB HARING AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
FULLSIZE JAY WILBUR AND HIS ORCHESTRA *Me and the man in the moon Fox Trot 
*It must be love Fox Trot} A—77 
DOUBLE *Blue Shadows Fox Trot ERIC SIMS (Light Baritone), 
SIDED (Light Vocal). ELSIE CARLISLE, of “‘I kiss your hand, Madame,” Fame. 
The Popular Comedienne. Sweetheart of all my dreams 
(Orchestral Accompaniment.) The garden where my dreams came > A—84 


Is there anything wrong in that? 83 
Dreaming of to-morrow ba 


FREDERICK LAKE (Tenor). 


(Orchestral Accompaniment) 









(Orchestral Accompaniment) (Light Vocal). THE FOUR HARMONY 
God Bless King George } A~—87 KINGS. 
Land of Hope and Glory Dixie Dawn 
; iful }a—se 
(Instrumental!) TONY Lowry and DONALD Beautifu' 
H 
(The Two on one Piano) (Orchestral). GEORGES HAECK (from 
Crazy Rhythm (introducing “* Where Frascati’s Restaurant) AND HIS 
Sz. have you been all my life ? A—88 ORCHESTRA 
There's a rainbow round my shoulder, Selection—La Tosca—Parts 1 me 2 } a—90 
a - a (introducing ** King for a day "’) 
Ling OF *Vocal Refrain 








. ea | 


RECORDS | 
DOMINION GRAMOPHONE RECORDS LIMITED. 
55/57, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


"Phone: GERRARD 5722-5, 
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UST as you would fit a 

MELTROPE Sound Box . 
to get the best out of your 
Gramophone. 


So you should use 
MELTROPE (Thick Skin) 
Fibre Needles to get the best 
out of your Record ! 





MELTR OPE * MELTROPE 
SOUND BOX tl (Thick Skin) 
Suitable for an From a : 
. v Dealers Fibre Needles 
Gramophone 
Price 12/6 * 2/- per 100 


Manufactured by AMPLIFIERS LTD., Billet Rd., Walthamstow, E.9 











THE FLEX LOUD-SPEAKING DIAPHRAGM 


The most successful ever introduced. Price 4/- each, but 
best fitted by us at a small extra charge. Particulars and 
Testimonials on application. 


NEEDLE TENSION Attachments, to make all needles louder. For ‘* Exhibition” 
Box, 1/74 ; for HMV No.2: No.4: Columbia7: Luxus: each 2/1} post free. 


mipeamenaed ty te Eher. THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
HALL FIBRE NEEDLES (B. & H.), per & E ==" 
100, 2/73 post free; 400,10/- post free. si 7 

“WADE” CUTTERS, No. 1, 7/6. 
No. 2, 10/6 post free. 


“ALTO” CUTTERS, Cheap and good, 
4/6 post free. 


The “ALTO” AUTOMATIC STOP, 4/9. 
Very efficient—recommended. 


ADAPTORS for using Fibre Needles 
in ordinary needle socket, 1/2. 


SOUND-BOXES, New and Second- FOR ELECTRIC RECORDS 
‘hand, fitted complete with FLEX and AND PICK-UPS 


Tension, see special list. 

Try the “SATURN 
ELECTRIC” Sound- 
box, fitted Flex and 
Tension, 18/6 post 
free. 

















The “* Wade” 
Fibre Needle > 


Cutter, No. 2. Trade 


iq re a 


LISTS from 


DAWS CLARKE & CO., 


23, THE AVENUE, BEDFORD PARK, LONDON, W. 4 









DELIVERS 
ONE 


ee 44E5 
*s 





GOLDEN PYRAMID 


REGISTERED 


GRAMOPHONE NEEDLES 
THE WORLDS FINEST NEEDLES 
No Spilling. B Four Tones. 
+ gala 9 S) A British 

No Rust. Production 


PER PYRAMID 
Containing 200 Needles 


THE BRITISH es co., LTD 
ARGOSY WORKS, REDDITCH, ENGLAND 











To DEMAND the 
BEST SOUND BOX 
is to DEMAND a 


Bayonet 
(H.M.V.) 
Continental 


and other 
fittings” 


Prov. Pat. 5450/28. 


OBTAINABLE THROUGH ALL FACTORS & DEALERS 


Enrich {the Quality Production of 
Your Gramophone by Fitting the :— 


In 


Fancy 
Silk-Lined 
Cases 


ay 


LIMIT ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
17, ALBION STREET LONDON, N.1 
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Dominion Records hold pride of place in the record 
world because of their high quality in recording 
and reproduction and their wonderful price— 
less than half that usually demanded. 


There’s greater value, greater satisfac- 
tion and greater enjoyment in 


Dominion Recerds. 
cAsk for 


Dominion Record acces- 

sories :—specially Blued 
Steel Needles, Record 
Carrying Cases, 
Cleaning Pads, 


Record 


Popular Hits from 


JAY WILBUR AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
*l faw down an’ go ** boom ’’! 


Fox Trot | 4 og 
*Um-Tcha, Um-Tcha, Da-Da-Da 
Fox Trot 


FRED ANDERSON’S CABARET BAND 
(Winners of 1929 Dance Band Contest) 
*I know that my Baby is cheatin’ on 
me Fox Trot 


DEAUVILLE — 
ORCHEST 


A—100 


*Forever Waltz 
(Vocal) ANN SUTER 
The Popular Comedienne. 


He ain't done right by Nell 
There ain't no Sweet 


VERNON WALLACE, Light Tenor 
When the Lilac blooms again } A—106 
! wonder if you miss me to-night ? 


\a—104 


CHARLES PENROSE, 
The Laughing Comedian. 


The Laughing Policeman oe 
The Laughing Doctor ta 108 


the MAY ISSUE 


JAY WILBUR AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Fox Trot? 
Waitz sA- ae 


*Susianna 
*Madelain> 


DEAUVILLE DANCE ORCHESTRA 


*Sweethearts on Parade Fox Trot } a—102 
*Just an Hour of Adoration Waltz 


RICHARD NELLER, Light Tenor 


Anita (a—105 
5 


Me and the Man in the Moon 


(Vocal) FOUR HARMONY KINGS 


Shout Hallelujah! ‘Cause I’m home } A—107 
When Eliza rolls her eyes 


(Orchestral) GEORGES HAECK 
(From Frascati’s Restaurant) 

AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
On a Sunday Morn (Descriptive 


Intermezzo) 


}a—tos 
Serenata 


* Vocal Refrain. 
DOMINION GRAMOPHONE RECORDS LTD. 
55/57, GT. MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 


*Phone 
GERRARD 5722-6 
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National Gramophonic Society 


+ + © 


During 1928 thirty-three 12-inch records were issued, N.G.S. Nos. 88-120. 


The Chamber Orchestra under John Barbirolli recorded Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro (94, 95), Purcell’s 
Suite for Strings and Marcello’s Allegretto (96, 97), Haydn’s ‘‘ London” Symphony and Mozart’s Andante in C major 


(98-101). 


The Poltronieri String Quartet of Milan recorded Boccherini’s String Quartet in E flat (92, 93) and Malipiero’s 


Stornelli e Ballate (103, 104). 


The International String Quartet recorded Haydn’s 


** Sunrise”’ Quartet in B flat major and a Purcell 


Fantasia (109-111), and with Réné Le Roy Mozart’s Flute Quartet in D major (112, 113). 


The Spencer Dyke String Quartet with Olive Bloom, James Lockyer and Edward Robinson recorded Brahms’s 
Pianoforte Quartet in C minor (88-91) and String Sextet in G major (105-108). 


Ethel Robertson and Rae Robertson recorded Arnold Bax’s Moy Mell for two pianos (102). 


LATEST ISSUES 


MOZART. Quintet in E flat major (K 452) for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon. 
Kathleen Long, Leon Goossens, Frederick Thurston, Aubrey Brain and J. Alexandra. 


Records Nos. 121-123. 


ARNOLD BAX. Phantasy Sonata for Viola and Harp. Raymond Jeremy and Marie 


Korchinska. Records Nos. 118-120. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata in G major for Pianoforte and Violin. Donald Francis Tovey 


and Adila Fachiri. 


MALIPIERO 
Stornelli e Ballate, played by the Poltronieri String 
Quartet of Milan. 
Record Nos. 103, 104 (two 12-inch) 


* A real service to music in enabling such works . . . to be 
familiarly heard. These ‘ Stornelli’ could only be attempted 
by players of the highest virtuosity . . . The two records are 
a succession of surprises from beginning to end.” —The Times, 
September 18th. 


BRAHMS. 

String Sextet in G major, Op. 36, played by the 
Spencer Dyke String Quartet, with James 
Lockyer (viola) and Edward Robinson (’cello). 
Record Nos. 105-108 (four 12-inch). 

“The grand free-ranging sweep of the melodies, the deep 
beauty of the variations, the poise and sway of the whole work 
are exhilarating exceedingly. The players are completely at 
the composer’s service, and so do him full justice.”—The 
Observer, September 16th. 


Records Nos. 114-117. 


HAYDN. 

String Quartet in B flat major, ‘‘ The Sunrise,” Op. 76, 
No. 4, played by the International String Quartet. 
Record Nos. 109-111 (three 12-inch). 

** I say unhesitatingly that no more delightful performance 
has ever been recorded than the String Quartet by Haydn, 
‘The Sunrise,’ played by a world-famous combination, the 
International String Quartet.’””—‘ Discus,” in the Blackpool 
Times. 


MOZART. 

Quartet in D major (K 285) for flute, violin, viola 
and ’cello, played by Réné Le Roy, André 
Mangeot, Frank Howard, and Herbert Withers. 
Record Nos. 112, 113 (two 12-inch). 

“A Flute Quartet is out of the usual run, and the society 
has done well to record a truly charming example in Mozart’s 
Quartet in D.... It would be difficult to over-praise the 
delicacy of tone and the beautiful phrasing of the flautist.”— 
Musical Times. 








inn nae of THE GRAMOPHONE can become a member of the Society by writing to the Secretary, N G.8., 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1, or by applying to any of the following local centres :— 


BIRMINGHAM.—Dale Forty & Co., 80, New Street. 
BRADFORD.—Joshua Marshall & Co., Liberal Club Buildings, 
BRIGHTON.—Hannington’s, North Street. 
GLASGOW.—Paterson Sons & Co., Buchanan Street. 
LEEDS.—Hopkinson’s, Commercial Street. 


LIVERPOOL.—Rushworth & Dreaper, 11-17, Islington. 
LONDON.—Murdoch’s, 463, Oxford Street, W. 1. 
Rimington Van Wyck, 42, Cranbourn Street, 


W.C. 2. 
| MANCHESTER.—Forsyth Brothers, Deansgate. 


All the records of the Society can be heard at the local centres. 
Agents in U.S.A.: 


The Gramophone Shop, 47, East 47th Street, New York City. 
B 


H. Royer Smith Co., 10th and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


M. Mai, 414, Fiore State Street, Chicago. 
Agents in China: 
Jas. B. Whitehead & Son, 25, Jinkee Road, Shanghai. 
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SOME OF THIS MONTHS FEATURES 
THE MESSIAH -VOCAL GEMS 


ie MESSIAH—Vocal Selection. In Two Parts) 
Introducing: Part 1.—And the Glory of the Lord; But who 12-inch 
G1064 . may abide; For unto usa Child is Born, Part 2—I know |. inc 
that my Redeemer Liveth; Since by Man came Death, by | 4/- 
{ Man came also the Resurrection ; For as in Adam all die; ) 
The Trumpet shall sound ; Hallelujah Chorus, 


PERCY PITT axncdiie BBC 
WIRELESS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





G1065! 14 BOUTIQUE PAE “Sslection. ) 12-inch 
In Two Parts ... Z 2 ea 4/- 


IN A PERSIAN MARKET~ 
AMAZING ACCORDEON SOLO 


Go28s | (IN A PERSIAN MARKET Intermezzo —_ 10-inch 
W. Ketelby). In Two Parts ... 2/6 


LOVELY’ ANDANTE CANTABILE” 
BY THE VENETIAN PLAYERS 


@9267 ANP CANTABILE. From Quartet in D) 10-inch 
(Tschatkhowsky, Op. 11). In Two Parts ee ee 


BAND OF ROYAL AIR FORCE 


' @gog5 | The Wee Macgregor, Highland ware .. ee, | 10-inch 
, The Turkish Patrol, March oot bes ° | 2/6 


AND, OF COURSE, MAURICE GUNSKY 
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